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The Values of a Book Week Project 


By M. Margaret Greer * 


CHOOL librarians are ever desirous 
of discovering activities which make 
the most effective use of the school li- 
brary and which enhance classroom 
work. When the committee for Good 
Book Week announced as its theme for 
1931, “A Round the World Book Tour,” 
it suggested a very challenging and cap- 
tivating way in which these two desires 
might be brought to fruition. The fol- 
lowing description is an attempt to tell 
what was done in the Westmont-Upper 
Yoder High School, a school with a stu- 
dent body of 350, a school located in a 
suburban district of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are ships to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends. Come! Let us read.” 


The mother ship, manned by the 
Sophomore Class under the captaincy of 
Miss Laura E. McGann, head of the De- 
partment of English, sailed from its 
home port, Room 205, on November the 
twentieth. A convoy of ten ships, among 
them the S. S. Scott, the S. S. Haw- 
thorne, the S. S. Stevenson, the S. S. 
Cooper, the S. S. Eliot, and the S. S. 
Parkman (Named for authors whose 
stories were read in the sophomore Eng- 
lish work)—all on their maiden voyages 
—-eagerly accompanied the mother ship 
on its travel to Bookland. Passports and 
visas to every distant port, prepared by 


* Librarian, Westmont-Upper Yoder High School, 


the librarian, had been issued via the 
sophomore class to all willing travelers 
in the senior, junior, and freshman, 
classes. Graphic itineraries showed the 
course of the cruising vessels. Each 
book illustrated on the itinerary was a 
key to the literary treasures of some 
country: to the shivering North, to the 
busy markets of India, to the trail across 
the hot sands of Arabia, to the glories of 
ancient Athens and Rome, to the bleak 
steppes of reborn Russia, to the legend- 
ary loveliness of the Rhine, to the 
romance of Moorish elegance in Spain, 
or to the vigor of the British Isles and 
the ancient abodes of the aristocracy. 


Organization 


The sophomore captain at each home- 
room port was the responsible agent for 
advertising the tour and for directing 
his group of thirty passenger pupils. 
Just as in all traveling, pleasure depends 
upon comfort, so in our Bookland Tour 
the guides had to work out details which 
brought the project to a happy and 
profitable conclusion. Here was a prob- 
lem in organization which pupil initia- 
tive solved. The student body was 
organized into ten groups, each home- 
room forming a group. It was the 
guide’s responsibility to see that the 
passengers for his ship were provided 
at the beginning of Good Book Week 
with passports and itineraries. During a 
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THE DEN OF THE DREADFUL PIRATES 


homeroom period these were distributed 
by the guides to all members of the 
school. This advertising set a tone of 
eager competition, anticipation, and for 
the students in charge, a responsibility 
of knowing the books of the itinerary 
and passport just as any competent agent 
of a travel bureau must know something 
of the tours he advertises. Each day 
during the week of the celebration, the 
guide placed some kind of advertising 
material on the bulletin board in the 
homeroom for which he was responsible : 
an original drawing of the imaginary 
ship in which the group was scheduled 
to sail, (no convoy of ships was ever 
more motley!) bits of clever advertising 
to arouse the curiosity, and finally the 
date and time of sailing. Keen but 
friendly competition and cooperation 
were apparent in the displays. 

On the afternoon of “the tour,” Fri- 
day, November twentieth, in a forty-five 
minute extra-curricular period each 
group “sailed” at intervals of five 
minutes under the leadership of its guide 
and skipper. This schedule of sailings 
was decided upon in order that the coun- 
tries might be “visited” without jostling 
the usual tourist crowds! This meant 


that the first group in the swiftness of 
imagination had already reached th 
booth of the Far North when the second 
group of passengers started for “the 
gang plank” (a gymnasium jumping 
board with small pan pools of water or 
either side for an ocean and an electri 
fan for a sea breeze.) “What liberty a 
loosened spirit brings!” About the port 
of embarkation were many posters, lite: 
ary picture maps, and a display of air 
planes, modelled by some of the boys i 
the class (and placards with names of 
stories of airplanes, of course). Juvenil: 
imagination, indeed, requires today 
swift wings for its flight. When the 
ship’s bell sounded, the “gangplank” was 
up and the second shipload of pas 
sengers reached the Far North, th 
second booth on the port side, while the 
first group cruised safely and comfort 
ably on to Russia, the third booth on th« 
port side. The man on watch in the 
crow’s nest (the balcony of the gym 
nasium) was in charge of the ship’s bells 
which sounded every five minutes for the 
travellers to progress to the next booth 
country. By means of “naval officers” 
atmosphere and order were maintained 
And so about the booth world, created in 
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the erstwhile airy gymnasium, fancy 
carried the willing travellers from port 
to port, each one eager to list the books 
interpreting every country and to see the 
displays. 


The Route 


The literary map at the port of em- 
barkation showed the route of the jour- 
ney. After the Far North and Russia 
was the booth of China and Japan, then 
India on the port side; Africa and the 
desert ahead of the ship’s bow. Coming 
up along the starboard side were ancient 
Greece and Rome, the Central European 
countries, Germany, France, Spain, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland as a group; then 
the booth of Great Britain, the den of 
the pirates and buccaneers. Off the last 
quarter of the deck was the booth dis- 
play of sea stories, a comfortable place 
with plenty of books and a friendly fire- 
place. Off the stern of the boat were the 
customs officers at the Mexican border 
—officers in “military uniform” who col- 
lected “the custom sheets” of the travel- 
lers. 

Old friends and new were met every- 
where; Rolf, the venturesome Viking; 
the daring Moby Dick; the brave Kan- 
ana; the friendly Abbe Pierre; the boy, 
Kim; the little Swiss girl, Heidi; the 
courageous Lawrence; Patch Eye and 
Long John Silver with a timber below 
the knee; and the sea devil, Luckner. 
For those who so willed it, the gang- 
plank into the gymnasium symbolized 
the exit from the world of reality and 
the entrance into the realm of fertile 
fancy, rich with wisdom’s treasure and 
the fruits of culture. Around the gym- 
nasium, just as’ the itinerary pictured 
and directed, were the countries of the 
world, each interpreted by a group of 
ten or more sophomores. Peoples, cus- 
toms, manners, and costumes—all por- 
trayed as the students themselves had 
found them in books. 





The Creative Aspect 


This part of the project, the arrange- 
ment of the booths, brought out what- 
ever creative ability and inventiveness 
was inherent in the individuals of the 
group responsible for each booth coun- 
try. Each scene was individual; each 


peculiarly expressed the group; and each 
contained actual mementos and charac- 
teristic souvenirs from countries visited 
by friends—lava from Mt. Vesuvius, 
inlaid brass from India, embroidered 
boots from Russia, silken kimonos from 
Japan, lace from France, edelweis from 
Switzerland, a copy of The Lady of the 
Lake bound in the Douglas plaid from 
Scotland, a flying fish from Hawaii. For 
many pupils new horizons appeared; 
new interest in and sympathy for other 
peoples were created by contact with 
actual things representative of these 
peoples; contacts with each other and 
with folks in the community, who will- 
ingly lent their mementos, developed 
self-confidence. Refined class organiza- 
tion under the leadership of the president 
was imperative; social activity, a neces- 
sity. Committees directed the costuming, 
the scenery, and the properties. Three 
classroom periods devoted to careful 
planning avoided confusion, disturbance, 
and unnecessary work on the day of 
“the tour.” Education in its true mean- 
ing, i.e., resourceful discovery and initi- 
ative on the part of the tenth grade 
pupils, developed at the suggestion rather 
than at the command of the classroom 
teacher. Each student in each sopho- 
more class of English knew what his 
particular job was to be and when he 
was to do it. He knew, too, that if he 
failed his responsibility, the. whole pro- 
ject would suffer. And every one of the 
one hundred and seven sophomores had 
a job—no one “stood by.” In almost 
every case, the pupil chose the thing he 
wanted to do. Each pupil was asked to 
write his first, second, third, and fourth 
choices, and from these assignments 
were made. Some members of the class 
had access to naval and military uni- 
forms—these pupils were “the officers,” 
one boy had a Mexican outfit so he con- 
tributed atmosphere to the customs of- 
fice. One of the girls had an aunt who 
had lived for several years in India so 


the booth for which she was made 
responsible was rich with rugs and 
brasses. The sister of another had lived 


in Japan; she not only supplied enough 
beautiful kimonos to costume her group 
but also furnished the tea service as 
well. And the boys who could borrow 
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THE BOOTH OF INDIA 


real aviation outfits and sit beside their 
model planes had the biggest thrill of 
all! The result of this careful organiza- 
tion was that the eleven displays repre- 
senting a world literary cruise were set 
in one classroom period of an hour, set 
quickly and quietly. The school stage 
and property room furnished the neces- 
Sary scenery, and supplemented costumes 
and properties; not a cent of class funds 
had to be spent on the project. A most 
gratifying by-product was the amalga- 
mation of the class into a unified group 
under the leadership of a competent 
president, a group with a class spirit far 
superior to that of any in the school. 
The mind-set and the emotional attitude 
of the group is that of forward looking 
activity and high standard leadership 
throughout the remaining three years of 
their high school career. The students 
have discovered themselves and each 
other. These are desirable outcomes of 
any classroom procedure interpretive of 
the true spirit of education. 


The Emphasis on Books 


The chief objective of the whole 
project was, of course, to kindle and 


renew interest in purposeful and pleasu1 
able reading and at the same time to 
share in the national celebration of Good 
Book Week whose theme was so rich 
in suggestions. In this classroom project 
every effort was made not to let the cart 
run away with the horse. Those in 
charge of the Book Tour, the teacher 
of English and the school librarian were 
ever on the alert to avoid such a dis 
aster to so promising a project. Care 
was exercised in seeing that each country 
was represented by at least ten books 
selected from the school library by the 
groups responsible for the booths. This 
meant that those students responsible for 
making the selection had to become ac- 
quainted not only with the school library 
and what it contained, but also with the 
books themselves. Some groups had 
initiative enough to write to publishing 
houses for book jackets and posters; 
some made their own illustrations and 
titles. 

In order that Books would be the out 
standing emphasis in every booth, book 
titles were printed by the pupils working 
in cooperation with the art department. 
These placards were prominently dis- 
played with the books themselves. For 
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further emphasis, at the end of “the 
journey” each “tourist,” as any traveller 
to foreign lands must do, made out a 
customs sheet which he left with the 
customs officers (sophomores in uni- 
form.) Doing this was a review as well 
as a “nuview” of books for every stu- 
dent. Later on in a classroom period 
these sheets were evaluated, and the stu- 
dent knowing the largest number of titles 
displayed was rewarded by having his 
achievement announced in the school 
annual. The sophomores themselves who 
had planned and projected the dispiay 
were asked to write briefly just what 
the benefits of the project had been to 
them. The following excerpts show their 
reaction and suggest the integration of 
the project with the library objectives. 
They are the original expressions of the 
pupils, themselves, without teacher dic- 
tation, compulsion, or correction. The 
frequency of mention gives some idea of 
the recurring appearance of certain 
values. Where the same idea had been 
expressed in various ways, the check 
was made on an earlier citation. 


VALUES OF THE Book WEEK PROJECT 


45 We learned the customs, manners, 
dress, and special objects of different 
countries. 

30 We saw books we had read and some 
we wanted to read. 

30 We learned the importance of co- 
operation and working together if a 
thing is to be successful. 

24 I increased my vocabulary. 

21 We got an idea of what organization 
is and how necessary it is. 

14 I associate certain books with certain 
countries now. 

13. It showed the community what is being 
done in our school. 

12 I learned something about travelling in 
foreign lands. 

11 I learned to know many of my class- 
mates. 

11 We showed other pupils in the school 
that our class has originality and can 
do things. 

11 It relieved the monotony of school 
work. 

10 Béoks can be substituted for travel. 

10 It was a source of information as well 
as entertainment. 

9 I learned the hobbies of many of my 
classmates. 

9 It created a desire for travel. 

9 It furnished a different kind of as- 

sembly program. 

It showed how acrowd can be managed. 
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8 I discovered that there were many in- 
teresting books in our library that | 
didn’t know about. 

7 The displays made books more real so 
that I would like to read them. 

6 I -learned how to plan to do a thing 
so as to accomplish it in the shortest 
possible time. 


5 I got a new idea of decoration. 

5 It gave pleasure to others. 

5 I learned something about steamship 
companies. 

5 We learned to adjust ourselves to a 
situation. 


4 I learned the names of different types 
of airplanes. 

4 I learned that you learn a thing not 
by thinking about it but by doing it. 

3 It was good practice to stand in front 
of a group and say something. 

3 We learned the art of inventiveness. 

3 The chairmen of committees learned 
how to take responsibility. 

3 It tested the trait of dependability. 

3 I learned the importance of initiative. 

3 I learned something about indoor 
photography. 

3 I learned to be a leader. 

3 Pictures of the booths will be in my 
mind when I read of certain coun- 
tries. 

2 Some groups had better ideas than 
others. 

2 It showed that you can conduct an in- 
teresting show without expense. 

2 I learned the value of the ability to 
compromise. 

1 It created a feeling of friendship be- 
tween the grade school and the high 
school. 

1 I learned politeness and courtesy to 
older persons. 

1 I learned that the background of a 
story is as important as the story. 

1 I found people who own interesting 
things. 

1 Book Week meant more to me this year 
than any other year. 

1 I have an idea of what a bazaar in 
India is like. 

1 A safety pin can be very useful. (From 
a boy) 

1 What joy there is in reading a book 
that carries you off to some far 
country ! 


The project was received with so 
much enthusiasm that the Supervising 
Principal, Mr. E. Preston Sharp, asked 
that it be held over for another day 
when five hundred seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of the school system and 
friends in the community “took the 
cruise” with the same buoyant eagerness 
as that of the three hundred and fifty 
high school students. 
(Continued on page 113) 











The Books the Children Like 


By Beatrice P. Sprague * 





WHAT COMFORT! 


feature here. 
display room, a veritable book-shop. 


AND WHAT GOOD BOOKS! 


“This is a photograph of our annual Book Week Exhibit of which we make quite a 


We have a large basement work-room which we convert into a 
Our exhibit lasts from the middle of Novem- 


ber until Christmas week and we have many children and many parents browsing 


there all the time. 


Classes come from the schools with their teachers and this 
year we had eight Mothers’ Study Groups meet with us for book talks. 


We always 


have a most delightful time meeting the parents, making outside contacts and 


talking books. 


some of our schools. 


We also have story hours and book plays put on by classes from 
It is probably the most interesting feature of our work here 


with children and something to which everyone looks forward.”—Marian A. Webb, 
head of Children’s Work, Public Library oi Fort Wayne and Allen County, Ind. 


[S May at the library, we have a yearly 

round-up of the children’s reading— 
reading the children have themselves 
chosen from some five hundred titles, 
which are placed in easily accessible 
book cases and marked only with the 
grade numbers. No distinction is made 
between fiction and non-fiction. .A book 
is just a fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh or 
eighth grade book. The titles that form 
the collection have been selected by the 
Massachusetts Division of Public Libra- 
ries and by the librarian. 

Most of the children, boys and girls 
alike, select their reading from the col- 


lection that is marked with their grade 
numbers. Review sheets are provided 
and any children that wish, write on the 
sheets the titles and authors of the books 
they read and, what I will call, an anno 
tation. The teachers in the public schools 
encourage good reading by having the 
review sheets at their desks and by keep- 
ing them safe for delivery to the libra- 
rian. The teachers help but little in the 
actual writing of the record. 

This year some twenty-four hundred 
books have been read and entered upon 
the review sheets. At a meeting held in 
library hall, four hundred state certifi 


* Librarian, Uxbridge (Mass.) Free Public Library. 
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cates were presented. Beside the state 
certificates the library gives an award for 
twenty-five. or more books read and re- 
ported. While, as has been noted before, 
the majority of the children read from 
their grade lists, many do not write re- 
ports. This is.especially true of boys 
who are great readers and have a variety 
of interests. 


The Children’s Comments 


I have. just finished reading what the 
children have to say about the books. 
Now I am listing the favorites and 
pondering over the comments. 

This year, as has been true for several 
years past, among the little ones, the 
Cobbs’ Arlo and Clematis have been 
read by the largest number. Just why 
is this? Let the children tell. 

“T like Clematis because it was sad.” 

“IT liked the part about getting lost.” 

“T liked best when Arlo was captured by the 
Gypsies.” 

Seldom does a child mention the 
happy ending. Are these young things, 
perhaps, incipient kidnappers? I hope 
not, but rather think that they like the 
black cloud because it makes the silver 
lining shine so brightly. 

One little girl does remember the end. 

“T liked best in Arlo where Conrad got 
Arlo away from the gypsy. And he got better 
and went to play at a concert and found his 
father and mother.” 


Robin Hood stories are also favorites 
with the very young. 


“The name of this book is Life in the 
Greenwood. It was written by Lansing. |! 
liked it because of shooting and killing and 
robbing.” 

“Robin Hood by Harvey. This is a story 
about Robin Hood and his band of outlaws 
They play many tricks on the Sheriff and get 
out of them very easily.” 


Here is a comment from what is, per 
haps, to be a future member of Congress. 


“Robin Hood by George Cockburn Harvey 

Robin Hood is the story of an English 
Outlaw who lived in the forest on the King 
Deer and took money from the rich and gave 
to the poor.” 


Let us hear from a girl: 


“Robin Hood and His Book by Harvey 
This book tells about Robin Hood and his 
Maid Marian opened her eyes, 


merry men 
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the knight was kissing her as if kissing were 
the only thing that would ever bring her to 
herself.” 


The stories of this merry outlaw have 
been appearing for years on all selected 
lists of librarians. No one questions 
their charm and literary value, but com- 
ments like the ones above make me feel 
that the reaction to the stories too closely 
resembles that which results from later 
popular reading that we aJl deplore. | 
may retain the titles on our lists, but | 
shall not enact the Robin Hood plays 
this summer in my garden as I had 
intended 

From the seventh grade, | get com 
ments that still lack selfconsciousness. 

“Crooked. Apple Tree by Cornelia Meigs. 

I thought this was good but not extra.” 

“Heidi by Johanna Spyri. 

_I liked this so much I have read it about 
five times. It was so interesting because it 
shows that things you want sometimes com 
true.” 


“Black Arrow by Stevenson. 

I liked this book because something was 
happening all the time.” 

“Anne of Green Gables is about a little girl 
who comes with some difficulty to ‘Green 
Gables.’ I like best when she says wonderful 
things about ‘Green Gables’ and is happy.” 


Most of the children distinguish 
sharply between boys’ and girls’ books 
with comments like the following: 

“Falcons of France by Charles Nordhofi 
and James Norman Hall. 

This is really a boy’s book. It is about the 
World War and airplanes. (But it is a very 
good book just the same.)” 


One girl reads a boy’s book and 
happily extracts from it a feminine 
moral. 

“Careers of Danger and Daring by Cleve 
land Moffett. 

The man with the cigarette was so scared 
he quit smoking for good and all.” 


In the eighth grade reports there be 
gins to appear something that suggests 
Christran idealism. 

“A Boy Scout With Byrd was written by 
Paul Siple. It is an account of R. Adm 
Byrd’s trip to the South Pole and is an ex- 
tremely interesting book. I liked best the 
parts where he became lost and showed no 
fear and finally got back.” 

“High Benton, Worker, was written by 
Heyliger tells of Steve Benton’s life afte: 

(Continued on page 136) 








Book Politics 
By Jane Kitchell * 





ELECTED! 


[The coincidence of the presidential elec- 
tion will prejudice young readers in favor of 
any Book Week celebration that has to do 
with politics and that simulates the grown- 
ups’ “election fever.” 

Miss -Kitchell’s vacation contest is easily 
adaptable into an exciting Book Week Cam- 
paign. Full details and sample ballots of the 
contest outlined here may be obtained from 
the Vincennes (Indiana) Public Library.] 


6¢T*DUCATORS have discovered that 

every single hour of the day and 
every day of the year has its educational 
possibilities.” With the closing of 
schools, children everywhere leave the 
supervision of teachers and embark upon 
a three months Leisure Cruise. This 
period becomes a problem to many 
parents, adds responsibility and concern, 
for to some children it is a mere waste 
of time. Too much amusement, too much 
idleness develop mental laziness which 
is hard to break down when school re- 


* Librarian, Public Library, Vincennes, Indiana. 
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opens in the fall. “Prolonged mental 
inactivity breeds distaste for effort, a 
resistance which interferes with the 
gaining of knowledge.” And so writes 
Willis A. Sutton, ex-president of the Na 
tional Education Association, “The old 
idea of vacation is a relic of the past.” 

For the past few years the Vincennes 
Public Library has endeavored to inter- 
est boys and girls in various vacation 
reading projects combining an element 
of play with their work. The project 
offered this year was termed Good 
Citizenship. Every four years children 
hear much of Presidental Year of voting 
of which they can have no part. Though 
too young to vote children can be trained 
to have an interest in civic affairs, of 
offices voted for and the manner in 
which elections are conducted. In ac 
cordance with the interest of Presidential 
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year, four tickets were submitted, City, 
County, State and National. 


Registration 

Registration was held at the Main and 
sranch Libraries, May 31 and June 1, 
two days previous to the opening of the 
campaign and 60 days previous to the 
general election, held the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in August. Mem- 
bers of the Junior High School Library 
Club served as the Registration Board 
under the supervision of the library. This 
proved to be of much help. 

Colored ballots were given the various 
groups, grades 1 and 2 City; 3 and 4 
County; 5 and 6 State; and 7 and 8 Na- 
tional. Each ballot listed the offices at 
stake. The city ticket displayed a re- 
production of Old Fort Sackville; the 
County, the George Rogers Clark Me- 
morial which is now under construction 
in Vincennes ; the State, Seal of Indiana; 
and the National, the likeness of George 
Washington. 

With this we launched our Book Cam 
paign, book politics became the vogue, 
stump speeches were made at the Satur- 
day morning story hour, electioneering 
for certain books to be placed on the 
ticket. From the dim past the library 
was able to reproduce the Cleveland- 
Hendricks Campaign Songster of 1884. 
A glee club was formed and by the 
transposing of words, using Pinocchio 
and Overall Boys instead, some lively 
campaign songs burst upon the air. 


At the beginning of the book campaign 
all library borrowers were naturalized 
library citizens, all new borrowers were 
considered aliens or foreigners. During 
the campaign a naturalization ceremony 
was conducted. An attractive little miss 
was selected for this occasion. A court 
was assembled and the petitioner’s wit- 
ness gave proof of library citizenship 
by producing library cards. The peti- 
tioner had emigrated from Seymour, 
Indiana, August 16, 1928, had arrived at 
the port of Vincennes the same day by 
automobile, accompanied by her parents 
and had made application for library 
citizenship Juue 1, 1932. After being 
able to answer all the questions the peti- 
tioner was given the Oath of Allegiance 
in which she renounced all allegiance to 


King Illiteracy, the ceremony closed with 
the singing of America and “Father of 
the Land We Love.” The petitioner was 
granted library citizenship by the confer- 
ring of a library card. 


The Election 

The official election held August 2 was 
based upon any governmental election. 
The Board was made up of the weekly 
winners who had been termed politicians 
during the campaign. The inspector of 
the Board was the boy or the girl who 
had read the most books. Ballots were 
cast at the Main and the North Branch 
Libraries. Promptly at 9:30 the Boards 
were sworn in and the polls opened. The 
polls had the appearance of all elections. 
The trees around the library were pla- 
carded with ballots and the polls were 
roped off. On the outside were to be 
found the sheriff and the poll book 
holder. At one time the voters reached 
to the street. There was some challeng- 
ing of votes and some little disturbance 
which the sheriff proved to be well quali- 
fied to take care of. Lunch was served 
to the board and the polls closed at 2:30. 


The Returns 

The returns revealed that Peter Rabbit 
was elected Mayor; Willie Mouse, City 
Clerk ; and Gingerbread Man, Treasurer ; 
with Humpty Dumpty, Little Red Hen, 
Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies for the 
Council. The County Ticket elected Pin- 
occhio for Congressman; When Grand- 
ma Was a Little Girl, State Representa 
tive; Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
Treasurer; Blue Tea Pot, Coroner; 
George Washington, Surveyor; Johnny 
Ping Wing, Assessor; State Ticket 
elected Hans Brinker, Senator; Huckle- 
berry Finn, Governor; Chi Wee, Secre- 
tary of State; Shag, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, won by a slight ma- 
jority over Waterless Mountain; Na- 
tional ticket, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, President, and Tom Sawyer for 
Vice-president. Little Men, Five Girls 
Who Dared, Seal of the White Buddha 
had winning places on the ticket. 


Ratification Torch Light Parade 
All the old time political features were 
included in the ratification torch light 
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MAYOR KIMMELL RECEIVES THE NEW CITY RULERS IN HIS OFFICE 


parade, August 5. Lighted torches, 
horns, ric racs, pole raising, and glee 
club songs carried out the sentiment and 
fervor of by-gone days. The parade 
moved just at twilight, the streets 
crowded with citizens, exchanging rem- 
iniscences of former elections, all inter- 
ested in young America’s reaction to 
book politics. 

A Scout Drum Corp with police escort 
headed the parade followed by two torch 
bearers carrying old time lighted election 
torches. This was followed by a gayly 
decorated automobile in which were 
seated Mayor Kimmell and Peter Rab- 
bit, the newly elected Mayor. Peter 
Rabbit was impersonated by Thelma 
Newton, a wee lassie of eight summers 
who had read the most books. Mayor 
Kimmeli, being forced to abdicate, pre- 
sented Peter Rabbit with a large gold 
key at Fourth and Main directly in front 
of the City Hall. Peter Rabbit gra- 
ciously accepted the keys to the city, 
thanked Mayor Kimmell for his interest 
in the children and his kindness to the 
library throughout the year. Some two 
hundred children followed carrying red 
paper torches, many in costume imper 
sonating some book or book character. 

A barrel was rolled down the street, 
stops made at various corners and 
speeches made in favor of the new off- 
cers. The stump speeches brought out 
the thought that with a woman elected 
president the depression was over and 
prosperity was just around the corner; 
that Huckleberry Finn, as the new Gov- 


ernor would permit fishing on both sides 
of the Wabash; with Peter Rabbit as 
Mayor, cabbages, lettuce, and carrots 
would be much cheaper. An array of red 
and blue lights greeted them upon their 
arrival at the library, climaxed by the 
pole raising with the emblem of Fort 
Sackville elevated. Much excitement was 
caused by sending up a balloon which 
soon came to grief in a nearby tree. 


The expression of appreciation from 
parents, the editorial in the Sun- 
Commercial, support of city officials and 
townspeople, the joy of the children 
have compensated for the work in this 
project. We have forgotten that almost 
three thousand stories had to be either 
listened to or checked over. All that we 
recall is that work with children is 
worthwhile, that it cannot become suc 
cessful unless it becomes a labor of love. 
We shall be richly repaid if in their 
youth it has been possible to lay the 
foundation of the joy of reading and its 
permanent benefits. The diplomas will 
be awarded at the Parent Teachers meet 
ing of each building in the fall 


Mayor and Council Take Office 


To complete the election Mayor Kim 
mell requested the new officers to report 
at his office and be photographed. All 
appeared in costume, Peter Rabbit oc- 
cupying the Mayor’s chair. This gave 
the children much pleasure. The Mayor’s 
interest gave much color to the occasion ; 
his cooperation and support are deeply 
appreciated by the librarian and staff. 
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LITTLE RED HEAD 


Little Red Head, freckled face, 
Reading in your wonted place, 
Like a little elfin sprite 
Smiling at a picture bright; 
Paying me with grateful look 
When I choose for you a book, 
Asking me sharp questions, too, 
That your teacher asks of you— 
Come in often, Red Head, pray. 
You’re a bright spot in my day. 


TO A YOUNG READER 
Your book is new and shining; its pages 
fresh and fair 


And my heart almost envies you the joy of 


reading there, 

For life is new before you; so many first 
things wait 

As yet your hours of dreaming have not been 
touched by fate. 

I live again my childhood in books I choose 
for you 

And long to watch the fairies as oft I sec 
you do. 

Today this book, my favorite, you come with 
me to share 

As in your hands I place it with a wish akin 
to prayer. 

Despite the years that come and go to make 
mc worldly wise, 

I know youth’s joy of reading thru wonder 
in your eyes. 

Azile M. Wofford 


LINES FROM A LIBRARY DESK 
I’ve been stamping books 

All this whole day long... . 
Books whose very titles carry 

The lilt of song! 


“Thro’ the Moon Door,” 

And “Jungle Ways” 

“Temple Bells and Silver Sails” 
“Castillian Days” ; 


“Lantern Junks and Jade,” 
“Where Paris Dines”. . and here, 
“Under the Southern Cross,” and 
“Road to the Gray Pamir”; 


“Forgotten Isles,’ and “Switzerland 
In Sunshine and in Snow”; 
“Crossroads in Ireland,” 

And “Eastward Ho!” 


I’ve been stamping books 
All this whole long day... 
“Beyond Khyber Pass” 

“An Oberland Chalet”. . . 


And as I stamp, .I smile to think 
How happy I shall be 
If I can go to-morrow 
To Bridgeport to tea! 
Betty Heard 


of Verse 


LIBRARY LESSONS 


1 wandered lonely thru the stacks 
While searching for a book, 

But Libraries I did not know, 
So vainly did I look. 


Then came a teacher to us one day, 
Who taught us how to know 

That books were shelved a certain way, 
And in a certain row. 


The Dewey Decimal plan ‘twas named— 
Had 10 divisions main, 

And subdivisions without end, 
To mark each book quite plain. 


And when we'd finished with this work, 
To the Library I did flee; 
For then no secrets there did lurk, 
To keep the books from me. 
M. Dodds 


MY BOOK 


1 am not persistent, 
Nor shall I beg you do, 
But will you look; 
The book is portly 
Covered with black brocade 
With a nap like that of Persian rugs. 
A king may well have worn the cloth, 
Or it might have made 
\ Royal bed 
For Ancient Egypt’s Cat. 
Yet there is more to see; 
Remove—lI shall allow it 
The cover I have made 


Now the book is green, 
And I have word from hidden sources 
That dwarfs from hilly lands 
have wrought upon it; 
Have woven it from moss, 
And sent it to’ the Goblin-smiths, 
And they in turn 
Carved a square of darkness from 
the shadow of a tree, 
And with liquid gold 
Painted with a burdock brush 
the title on the black, 
And deftly worked the square 
Upon the green. 


Now turn a page— 
Lawn cloth is not thinner, 
Nor have the mountains 
whiter caps of snow. 


I am not persistent, 


Nor shall I beg you do, 
3ut will you read the book. 
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A Revised Second Grade Collection 


By Rezia Gaunt * 











LITTLE STUDENTS IN THE LIBRARY 
Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


UR school library was changed as 

to schedule last fall in order to in- 
clude two second grade ‘sections. We 
thought we had an easy and picture book 
library adequate to cover the needs of 
the first four grades. According to li- 
brary practice this collection was shelved 
apart from the rest of the books on low, 
easily accessible racks. 

Two months went by without these 
classes showing any adjustment to the 
new environment. In fact, the first 
month in the library was better than the 
second. The children were quieter, they 
listened better during the story hour, and 
they cared for the books more tenderly. 

Beginning the third month we took 
stock, but we were already persuaded 


7 


that seven and eight year olds were too 
young for the library’s privileges. Its 
responsibilities were too great. When 
you are eight years old it is hard to sit 
still in a chair for an hour, with the 
floor so far away, and at a table with a 
neighbor tantalizingly near, and a book 
at hand that you are just dying to show 
to him. A lady near by looks as if she 
wanted to “Shush” you, and tells you not 
to moisten your forefinger to push the 
big page over. Your father and mother 
don’t speak English and they don’t have 
any books at home. 

A visitor happened in. She sat down 
by Katie Vee and helped her with the 
hard words, of which, she said, there 
were too many. “But,” we defended 


* Librarian, Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana. 
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ourselves, ‘Katie was reading an ‘easy’ 
book. These children don’t have access 
to any other kind.” The visitor said no 
more, 

Nevertheless, we knew she was right. 
We culled over the whole easy and pic- 
ture book collection. First we set aside 
only those picture books which were 
strictly within the range of children of 
this age. This excluded a dozen books 
which we had permitted children to look 
at previously. An examination of all the 
easy books resulted in reshelving 80% 
of these, leaving only the simplest % as 
appropriate. Of the re-shelved 80% we 
picked out a dozen charming books to 
be used as the nucleus of a “reading 
aloud” collection. These books, too diffi- 
cult for children to read themselves, are 
easily understood when sympathetically 
interpreted by an adult. Then children 
form pleasant associations with them and 
ask to be permitted to look at them after 
the story hour. Carried on by interest 
a child can sometimes finish a book in 
spite of resisting words. 

After revising the library and adding 
to the meager supply of picture books 
a few titles from the Whitman published 
books sold at the ten cent store, and some 
scrap books made in the library from 
magazine cut outs, we had a collection 
at the second grade level. The experi- 
ment set up, we waited to see if it 
worked, and it did. The children re- 
garded the re-organized shelves as if 
they were a new collection. The prob- 
lem of order in the library and respect 
for books was reduced to a controllable 
minimum. 


Picture Books 


ADELBORG, OTTILIA 
Clean Peter and _ the 
Grubbylea. Longmans. 
BrRooKE, LEONARD LESLIE 
Golden Goose book. Warne. 
Brooke, LEONARD LESLIE 
Nursery rhyme picture book no. 1. 


children of 


Warne. 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH 
Hey diddle diddle picture book. 
Warne. 


CRANE, WALTER 
Cinderella picture book. Dodd. 


CRANE, WALTER 
Goody Two Shoes picture book. Dodd. 
Fats, CHARLES BUCKLES 
A B C book. Doubleday. 
FRANCE, ANATOLE 
Boys and girls. Duffield. 
FRANCIS, JOSEPH GREENE 
Book of cheerful cats and other ani- 
mated animals. Century. 
GREENAWAY, KATE 
Marigold garden. Warne. 
GREENAWAY, KATE 
Under the window. 
GaG, WANDA 
Funny thing. Coward. 
GaG, WANDA 
Millions of cats. Coward. 
HEWARD, CONSTANCE 
Ameliar-Anne and the green umbrella. 
Macrae. 
Jackson, LERoy 
Peter Patter book. Rand. 


Warne. 


Easy Books 


3LAISDELL, Mary FRANCES 

Cherry tree children. Little. 
3LAISDELL, MARY FRANCES 

Polly and Dolly. Little. 
3LAISDELL, Mary FRANCES 

Rhymes and tales for children. Little. 
Dootson, Lity LEE 

A riddle book. Rand. 
FIELD, WALTER TAYLOR 

Field primer. Ginn. 
FIELD, WALTER TAYLOR 

Field first reader. Ginn. 
FIELD, WALTER TAYLOR 

Field second reader. 
Fox, FLORENCE 

Indian primer. American book. 
Rice, Lucta WEBSTER 

Lost Monkey. Newson. 
SAMPLE, ANNA ELIZA 

My cut-a-picture book. Silver. 
SERL, EMMA 

Workaday doings. Silver. 
SeRL, EMMA 

Workaday doings on the farm. Silver. 
SttvesTeR, M. G. and Peters, Epitu 

MARSHALL 

Happy hour stories. American book. 
Waicat, Luta E. 

Magic boat. Ginn. 

(Continued on last page) 
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Four Keys to the Library 


By Marion L. Boothman* 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Sace, the librarian and keeper of 
the keys. 

HopeFut PupPIt, a little girl who may be 
ten, or eleven, or twelve, called by 
her school friends and others, Hope, 
for short. 


THE FOUR KEY PERSONAGES 


MoTHeER Dictionary, an English dic- 
tionary, that of our mother tongue; 
up-to-date sports costume, her hat 
distinguishes her from Mrs. Sage, 
who wears none. 


ADMIRAL ENcycLopepiA, English also; 
his motto is “Rule, Britannica”—he 
should be dressed in the uniform of 
an officer of the royal navy. See 
illustrations in Southey’s Life of 
Nelson—and add epaulettes, sword, 
cocked hat, as he is one of the 
swaggering lords of the admiralty 
after the manner of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. A girl may dress in knee 
breeches to take the part. 

Mistress Carp CATALOG, very sensitive 

about her place in the library and 
easily slighted. Wears fancy cos- 
tume of dark material to be dec- 
orated ingeniously with strings of 
punched catalog cards written in red 
and black, or she may wear a very 
simple and severe dress, relieved 
only by her necklace of cards. She 
carries in her hand several large 
cards, 8” x11", which are: title 
card for Little Women, author card 
for Kahda, and subject cards for 
aeronautics, and Dickens, Charles, 
etc. See text. 

. D. C. SHEtves prides himself upon 

being “a plain business man” who 

represents the Decimal Classifica- 
tion. Wears ordinary business 
clothes and carries a copy of the 

Dewey classification, or some other 

book, in which there is a loose sheet 


with a table of the ten main divi 
sions of the classification. 
Place—any library. 

Time—any afternoon after school 


Mrs. SacE is found sitting behind her 
desk, upon which reposes a large ke) 
ring with many keys. In addition four 
keys to which large tags are attached, 
saying English Dictionary, Encyclopedia, 
Card Catalog, and Shelves lie on the 
desk. When the curtain rises, Mrs. 
SAGE is seen attaching these to the key 
ring. 

Mrs. Sace. (To herself.) I wonder 
if Hopeful Pupil is coming in this after- 
noon, and what she will want this time. 
Her teacher doesn’t like Hope to ask 
other people to do her homework and 
find her books for her. Perhaps I could 
help by giving a bright girl like her fou: 
of my keys to this library. Then she 
could learn to come and go as she likes 
among the books and facts. Perhaps sh¢ 
would show the other children how to 
help themselves to information, and to 
find their own answers, instead of having 
to form a waiting-line at my desk. Now 
here is the English dictionary. 

(Picks up key.) 

When boys and girls want to know how 
to spell a word or what it means, or how 
to pronounce it, why do they always ask 
their teachers? They aren’t familiar 
with the dictionary, and I’m going to 
show it to Hope the first thing. When 
the school children are asked to report 
on the lives of authors whose books they 
have read, they always ask me, instead 
of looking for themselves, so I think I’ll 
give Hope this key too. She is quite old 
enough. . . 

(Picks up key with Encyclopedia tag. ) 

(Enter Hopeful Pupil.) 

Hore. (Interrupts.) Please excuse 
me for overhearing, Mrs. Sage, but what 
am I old enough to do? I had a birthday 
yesterday, and Mother says I’m old 
enough for anything. 


* Assistant Secretary, State Public Library, Concord, N. H. 
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THE HIGHWAY MARKED BOOKS 


“There is a broad highway upon which you are all traveling. It is the gay and magic 
thoroughfare of youth and I am only one highway mender. ‘This highway is con- 
stantly going somewhere and everything taking place on it is of importance. It is 
filled with romance, adventure, and glamour,’ and nothing taking place thereon will 
ever be forgotten. Along this broad highway are many signs, giving warning of 
sudden curves, dips, dangerous crossings, and arterial highways. We have arrived 
at the arterial highway and on the sign we read, ‘Books,’ ‘Drive In,’ ‘Recreational 
Park,’ ‘Good Camping,’ ‘Entertaining Companions,’ ‘Clear Clean Water.’ Let’s drive 
in, since we are pleasure-bent, and hobnob a bit with just a few occupants of the 
park.”—From a book talk by Rose O’Connor, hospital librarian, Sioux City (Iowa) 





Public Library. 


Mrs. Sace. I think, Hope, that you’re 
old enough to enjoy using the keys to 
the library, and I’m going to present four 
of them to you this afternoon: the card 
catalog, the arrangement of books on the 
shelves, the encyclopedia, and the dic- 
tionary. 

(Picks up two remaining keys and 
adds them to her key ring.) 

Hope. (A little doubtfully.) What 
are they good for? I was going to ask 
you if a zephyr is any relation to a zebra. 
My big brother told me that they were 
second cousins, only one has stripes, and 
the other spots but I can’t always believe 
him. There’s a place in our new song 
that says, “blow, gentle zephyrs.” 

Mrs. Sace. That is what happens to 
girls who never use the dictionary. They 
are at the mercy of their brothers, and 
their sisters, and their cousins and their 
aunts. Instead of looking up words for 
you, and giving you second-hand mean- 
ings, I am going to present the four keys 
to you. 

(Shakes key ring.) 
(Enter Four Personages, summoned 


The display shown above was used to illustrate the talk. 


by the jingling of the keys, but they are 
unnoticed by Hope who is looking at the 
key ring. MotrHer DicTIONARY steps 
smartly, at the front, on the arm of gal- 
lant ADMIRAL ENcycLopepia. They are 
followed more uncertainly by Mistress 
Carp CaTaoc, who clings to Mr. D. C. 
SHELVES. He seems a little ill at ease 
in her company.) 

Hope. (Still looking at the key ring.) 
They don’t look very interesting. I'd 
rather have you tell me low glass is 


made, and when Florence Nightingale 
died. 


Mrs. Sace. Perhaps you'll like them 
better if I let the keys speak for them- 
selves. They are like real people as you 
grow acquainted with them, and there’ll 
be a time when you won’t allow me to 
come between you and these familiar 
friends. 

(Jingles key ring as a signal.) 

(The Four Personages advance to 
front. Mrs. SAGE maneuvers the line so 
that Hope stands behind the desk with 
her, and each of the four may leave the 
line, come up and be presented to the 








little girl as Mrs. Sace takes a key from 
the key ring. There are four chairs for 
them to sit in.) 

Hore. (Discovers the Personages.) 
O-oh! Who are all these people? I’d 
like to know the funny lady with the 
cards. 

Mrs. Sace. Your despised friends, the 
English dictionary, an admirable encycio- 
pedia, the card catalog, and the Decimal 
Classification. 

Carp Catatoc. (In an undertone to 
D. C. SHetves.) Do you suppose that 
she meant to hurt my feelings? 

D. C. SwHetves. (Unkindly.) You 
must admit that you seem very queer to 
most children the first time they see you. 
Why, some of your cards have the top 
line in red, and some in black. That’s 
odd enough. 

Encyc.opepia. (Pompously, to D. 
C. S.) Allow me, sir to defend this lady. 
Without her good help many children 
would aever know you. 

MoruHer Dictionary. (Sweetly.) All 
of us are here because we heard Mrs. 
Sage’s signal. Why not wait for her to 
make the introductions? 

Hore. (Who has been listening atten- 
tively.) Please begin, Mrs. Sage! 

Mrs. Sace. Then, may I present 
Mother Dictionary? 

(Gives Hope the key, and Moruer 
DICTIONARY comes forward and offers 
Hope her hand.) 


MotuHer Dictionary. (Simply.) | 
wish that I knew more little girls like 
you. 

Hope. I wish that I knew you better. 

Mrs. Sace. Will you tell Hope what 
you can do for her? 


(During this conversation the other 
three quietly seat themselves in a row. 
D. C. -SHetves reads a copy of the 
Decimal Classification. The gallant 
ADMIRAL is restive and alternately 
fingers his sword, and draws out his 
watch. Mistress Carp CaTALoG amuses 
herself with a bunch of cards which she 
is arranging. ) 

MotTHer Dictionary. Yes, indeed. 
You see that I am an English dictionary, 
that of your mother tongue. I want to 
be a modern mother, and keep very 
up-to-date. 
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A PARLIAMENT OF DOLLS 


“Our doll contest created much interest. 
These dolls were dressed either in foreign 
costume, or they were garbed to repre- 
sent a book character. Forty dolls were 
brought. Many of them actually came from 
across the sea while others were cleverly 
dressed for this special occasion by the 
pupils themselves. Thirty pupils, dressed 
in costumes of foreign lands were on duty, 
one period every hour of the day all Book 
Week. These pupils met the classes that 
came, discussed the various dolls with the 
visitors and in many cases told about the 
customs of their own countries. We 
have forty nationalities represented in 
Emerson Junior High School, Flint, Mich. 


Hope. 1 noticed your new clothes 
right away. 
MorHer Dictionary. Yes, from me 


you can always find the very latest cor 
rect spelling and pronunciation and 
meaning of words. As soon as a word 
comes into gener1l use I have it, and the 
old meanings too. Some words have 
moré than om meaning. Has your 
mother taught you how to poach eggs? 

Hore. Yes, I poached some for break- 
fast this morning. 

Mrs. Sace. (To MoruHer Dictionary 
in mock horror.) Then her own mother 
has taught her to steal! 

Hore. (Bewildere 1.) 
fun of me, Mrs. Sage. 

MorHer DICcTIONAR\ pe, Hope! 
If you will look up the word I can show 
you how both meanings have come to 
be used. “To poach” is from a French 
word which means “to pocket,” which is 
just what the common people often did 
with such small game as rabbits that they 
found in noblemen’s woods. That kind 
of stealing was called poaching and still 
to take fish or game from the property 
of people who have put up “No trespass” 
signs is poaching. “To poach,” (meaning 
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to cook) an egg, is to cook it so that the 
yolk looks as if it were in a pocket made 
of the white. 

Mrs. Sace. Hope could look up 
(Spells.) “a-d-u-l-t” and find out from 
you whether it is called ad-ult or a-dult, 
couldn’t she? 

Moruer Dictionary. Yes, she will 
find that all the words have accent and 
other marks to tell her how to pronounce 
them. The accent in (Spells.) “‘a-d-u-l-t”’ 
is on the second syllable, a-dult, although 
many adults seem not to know it. 

Horr. Thank you, Mother Dictionary. 
[’ll come to you next time instead of to 
Mrs. Sage. 

MoTHer Dictionary. Then goodbye 
for today. We will meet again often. 

( Exit.) 

Mrs. Sace. Whom would you like to 
meet next? 

Hore. That gentleman with the sword. 

Mrs. Sace. That is Admiral Encyclo- 
pedia. Where Mother Dictionary can 
give you short information about words, 
he can give you even more, and some 
facts about people and events. 

(She takes the key and as she gives 
it to Hope, ADMIRAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
comes striding to the desk. His bow to 
the ladies is very formal and to the 
waist. ) 

ENcyYCLopepia. At 
ladies. 

Mrs. Sace. Hope, when Mother Dic- 
tionary’s information is not enough, you 
may find more from the encyclopedia. 
It is arranged the same, the words are 
in alphabetical order. Admiral, will you 
tell Hope something about yourself? 

Encyc.opepia. (Makes two bows, one 
to Mrs. Sace, and one to Hope.) 
Madam, (speaking to Hope who is much 
surprised to be addressed in this way.) 
I do myself great honor. 

Hope. (Interrupting.) O-oh! 
he mean me? 

Mrs. Sace. Yes, Hope, don’t interrupt 
him. 

ENcyc.LopepiA. (Continuing.) Great 
honor in speaking to one so young, and 
so full of intelligence. You have heard 
that “Britannia rules the waves,” but 
I tell you “Britannica rules the books.” 
That, as an officer of the royal navy is 
my motto, “Rule, Britannica!” Other 


your service, 
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encyclopedias are good, but the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica is admirable. That is 
a little pun of my own making, Admiral 
Britannica. 

Hope. ( Politely.) I don’t think I quite 
understand. 

Mrs. Sace. Never mind. There are 
many things in the encyclopedia that you 
won't understand, yet, just because you 
may not have heard of them, but it is a 
good place to find the things that you 
do want to know. The Admiral will tell 
you what he has. 

ENcycLopepia. Madam, (Bowing to 
Mrs. Sace.) Would you have an officer 
of the Royal Navy display his wares like 
a common shopkeeper? 

Mrs. Sace. Yes, Admiral, please tell 
Hope plainly what she can find in an 
encyclopedia. 

EncycLopepia. At your pleasure, 
madam. (To Hope.) A short time ago 
you asked Mrs. Sace when my estimable 
countrywoman, Florence Nightingale, 
died. But look under her name like this, 
“Nightingale, Florence” and I wiil show 
you the dates of her birth and death, and 
her life as well. Do you wish tc learn 
of your own countrymen? You will fir 1 
that I have recorded your great men. 


Hor-. My teacher told me to find 
some’ ug about Samue) Adams, the 
Fathe: of the Revolution. 


Enc vcLropepia. Adams, Samuel, wy 3 
born in 1722 and died 1893. I have a 
picture of the house at Lexington froin 
which he and Hancock escaped when 
they were warned by Paul Revere. From 
A to Z you will find me a storehouse of 
useful i, ormation, from Adams to Zu- 
luland, which is, as you may, or may 


not know, a country of Southeast A friva, 
and a part of the British Empire 
Hore. Can you tell me how glass is 


made, Admiral? 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. Yes, on my honor as 
an officer and a gentleman! And show 
you also colored pictures of old Roman, 
and American colonial glass. 

Hore. I wanted a picture of the cos- 
tume of a Bulgarian woman, and my 
brother is looking up glaciers and broad- 
casting, and Mary Jones had to find out 
something about gloves and Sir Walter 
Scott. 
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BOOKS FROM EVERYWHERE 
“On a large table directly in front of a map of the world were placed ten dolls, 


attractively dressed, to represent the different nations. 


Ribbons were strung from 


the dolls to the particular country on the map each represented. A doll that delighted 

all was of Queen Victoria in her royal robes, representing her native England. Around 

each doll were grouped books written on subjects pertaining to the country the dol! 
represented.”—Marjorie V. Reynolds, Librarian, Middleport, N. Y. 


Encyc.Lopepia. All in their proper 
place. Bring your brother and Mary, and 
they will find these things in my pages, 
much as in a dictionary. Scripture * has 
written, “When a brief answer to a ques- 
tion is needed quickly, use an encyclo- 
pedia.”’ . 

Hore. O-oh! 

Mrs. Sace. (To ENCcyYCLopepta.) 
Admiral, you are most kind. What is 
Hope to do when she wants to know 
whether a book is in the library? 

Encyctopepia. (Stiffly.) Then I must 
beg leave to be excused, madam. I can- 
not tell her what books are in the library. 

(Exit, haughtily.) 

Hope. He didn’t give me a chance to 
thank him for the dates, and the story 
of glass, but I’ll probably see a good deal 
of him now. 

Mrs. Sace. I hope so. The Admiral 
himself would be the last to keep a lady 
waiting, and it is now the turn of Mis- 
tress Catalog. 

(Takes up the key, Card Catalog, of- 
fers it to Hope, at which Mistress Carp 
CATALOG comes forward, and curtseys to 
the little girl.) 


Hore. (Without waiting for an intro 
duction.) Are you the one who can tell 
me what books are in the library? I want 
to take home something about Eskimos, 
and Merrylips and Little Women. 


CaTaLoc. (Curtseys to Mrs. Sace. ) 
Shall I tell her now? 
Mrs. Sace. Now that she wants to 


learn is the time to teach her. (To 
Hope.) You understand that where the 
dictionary and the encyclopedia stop with 
their own knowledge, the catalog goes 
on with a list of all the books in th 
library. For instance, in the encyclo 
pedia, you can find when George Wash 
ington was born, and some pages about 
his life, but the catalog will tell you how 
many, and what books the library has 
about Washington. 

Hope. How can I find whether Liti 
Women is in this library? 

Catatoc. I have a card (Shows one. ) 
that says Little Women on the top line 
On the next line is the name of the au 
thor. All books of fiction have title 
cards, but you cannot always remembe: 
the exact title of a book and sometimes 


* Scripture, Elizabeth & Greer, M. R. Find it yourself! 
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you do know the author. Who was the 
author of Little Women? 

Hore. Louisa May Alcott. 

Catatoc. Since you remember the 
names of authors so well, you can be 
always sure of finding the book you 
want. I have a card for the author of 
every book in the library. 

(Shows card.) 

The author’s name is on the first line, 
and on the second the title. Each book 
by Louisa May Alcott has a separate 
card, and each is arranged in the order 
of the letters of the alphabet: Fight 
Cousins, Jack and Jill, Jo’s Boys, Little 
Men, Little Women, etc. 

Hore. Why do some of your cards 
have the top line in red? 

CatatoGc. Those are subject cards to 
help you find a book when you know 
neither the author nor the title. When 
your brother wants books about aviation, 
he will look under the word “Aeronaut 
ics” and find a group of cards, from 
which he can choose the book he wants. 
Here is one which has “Aeronautics” on 
the first line, then the author, Jones, 
Paul, and on the third line, “Alphabet 
of aviation.” which is the title of the 
book. 

Hore. Yes, but what does this one 
mean? Why is “Dickens, Charles” writ- 
ten in red? 

CaTALoc. It means that the book is 
one about Charles Dickens, and not by 
him. If you want a life of Dickens you 
don’t have to look all through his novels 
to find it. Instead you turn at once to 
the section where all the cards have top- 
lines in red. If you want one of 
Dickens’ novels you look only through 
the group where the cards are written 
entirely in black. Can you remember that 
red is the life-line? 

Hore. “Red is the life-line.” 

CaTaLoc. Have you noticed the num- 
bers at the left of the cards? 

Hore. Yes, what do “j629.1” and 
“629.1” mean? 


Catatoc. The numbers are to tell you 
on what shelves you will find the books. 
Mr. Shelves will explain that to you. 
The “j” stands for a children’s book. 
Whenever you see a “j” on a card you 
can be sure that it is a good book for 
young people. Your friend, Mother Dic- 


tionary, will tell you what “juvenile” 
means, and “j” stands for “juvenile.” 

Hore. Then I could find that book 
that Tom wants about Eskimos. It’s by 
Donald Macmillan. 

CataLoc. Kah-da? 

Hore. Yes. Let me see if you have 
the card. 

(Reads. ) 
‘“} Macmillan, Donald Baxter, Kah-da, 
1930.” Please may he borrow it, Mrs. 
Sage? 

Mrs. Sace. Yes, if it’s in. I see that 
Mistress Catalog has a fatal fascination 
for you, but, Hope, we must see the 
books themselves now. D. C. Shelves is 
waiting for you. 

CaTatoc. I'll see you again soon. 

( Exit.) 

Hore. Good-bye, Mistress Catalog. 

Mrs. Sace. When you have found the 
number of a book in the catalog you can 
go straight to the shelves and get the 
book. But you want to know why cer- 
tain books are kept together, what kinds 
are kept together, and what you can 
expect to find if you are browsing 
around, 

Hope. I do, Mrs. Sage. Will Mr. D. C. 
Shelves tell me that? 

Mrs. Sace. He will tell you why you 
can’t expect to find a book about birds 
and a book of poems on the same shelf. 

(Gives key.) 
May I present the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification ? 

(Mr. D. C. Shelves comes up and 
gives Hore his hand.) 

Hore. I thought your name was Mr. 
Shelves. 

SHELVES. It is, but that isn’t my full 
name. The “D.C.” stands for “Decimal 
Classification.” I’m a plain business man 
and I’ll have no frills, so although I 
could be called Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication in honor of Melvil Dewey, the 
man who invented me, I’m known to my 
friends as plain “D.C.”, and with me 
plain, means “simple.” I’m as plain and 
simple to understand as “1, 2,-3.” I have 
the system that keeps all the fairy books 
together, and all the histories in another 
place, and the poetry in another, and so 
on. 

Hore. Is that why I couldn’t find all 
the new books together this week? I 











STORYLAND HOUR GROUP 


Scene from a pageant given by the kinder- 

garten and primary classes of Ursuline 

Academy, Wilmington, Del. Sister Mary 
Agatha, Librarian. 


remembered where I saw Green Magic, 
so I thought that the other new books 
would be in the same place, and they 
weren't. The Story of the Pilgrims and 
Jump and Wonder Flights of Long Ago 
were in three separate places, and Green 
Magic makes four, and I’ve no idea 
where the other new books are. Why 
can’t all the new books be put together 
right after the old ones? Then I’d re- 
member where to find them, and where 
to put them back. 

SHELVES. You'd have to remember 
when every book in the library was 
bought. If Mrs. Sage bought a life of 
Lincoln five years ago, and a new one 
this year, they would be five years apart 
on the shelves. All the books of the past 
five years would separate them. If she 
bought a new poetry book this year, and 
one about radio at the same time they 
would be together instead of being with 
other poetry and other books about 
radio. 

Hore. Yes, I think I see. Now, what 
do the numbers mean? 

SHELVEs. I'll tell you briefly. 

(Shows table.) 
There are ten main groups or classes, as 
they are ealled. 

(Reads rapidly.) 
000, general works—you won’t know 
much about them, there are some that 
tell Mrs. Sage how to keep a library; 
100, philosophy; 200, religion; 300, the 
social sciences ; 400, languages ; 500, pure 
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science ; 600, useful arts; 700, fine arts; 
800, literature; 900, travel and history 
Mrs. Sage has put the biography, that’s 
the lives of famous people, in a separate 
place by itself and given these books the 
letters “B” and “BC.” 

Hope. Where is that? 

SuHEtvEs. After the history. It’s eas) 
to remember if you use your brains. 
First we find the travel books, then the 
history of the countries which the 
travelers describe, then the lives of the 
famous men who make history. 

Hore. But what are all the 
numbers ? 

SHELVES. You will only need to learn 
a few for the present. Do you like fairy 
tales? 

Hore. Yes, but | don’t like to tell 
everyone so. 

SHELVES. Be 
3398.” 

Hore. What if I wanted a history of 
England ? 

SHELVES. “942.” 

Hore. And I wouldn't even have to 
look in the catalog? 

SHELVES. Not if you were satisfied 
with any history and didn’t care what 
one. For plain people there’s nothing 
like coming straight to me. 

Hope. What is the number for Merry 
lips? 

SHeEtveEs. I have no number for 
Merrylips, and if you'll excuse me ['ll 
be going. 


other 


independent, look in 


( Exit.) 

Hore. What did he mean by that? 

Mrs. Sace. He meant, Hope, that in 
the decimal classification there is no 
place for fiction. Good stories like 
Merrylips and Little Women are only 
stories. You have to know their authors 
to find them. 

Hore. And if I can’t remember? 

Mrs. SaGe. You can always look in 
the card catalog under their titles. 

Hore. I suppose that’s why they came 
together, Mistress Catalog and D. C. 
Shelves. The catalog tells you where the 
books are on the shelves. 

Mrs. Sace. It does. And since the 
catalog is arranged in alphabetical or 
dictionary order, being very familiar 
with your first friend, Mother Diction- 
ary is a great help. When you are used 
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to finding words in the dictionary, you 
can find cards in the catalog. 

Hore. (Looks at keys in her hand.) 
Four different keys to open the library. 
I’d like to see them again all at once. 


Would they come for me as they did for 


you? 

Mrs. SAGE. 
hand. Try it. 

(Hore jingles keys together. Enter 
all Four Key Personages as before.) 

Hore. (She is now mistress of the 
keys and appears triumphant. The Per- 
sonages stand all in a row at attention, 
and Hope takes each key one by one 
and poirits. ) 


Mother Dictionary, (Points.) what 
are you the key to? 

MorHer Dictionary. (Steps for- 
ward.) I am the key to words. I have 


an alphabetical list of all the words of 
our language. 

Hore. (Pointing to ENCYCLOPEDIA. ) 
And you? 
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You have them in your 
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Encyc.Lopepia. Information on every 
subject, arranged like the dictionary. 
Rule, Britannica! 

Hore. And you? 

(Points to CATALOG. ) 

Catatoc. I am the key to all the 
books in the library. I give you a list 
of the books, and tell you what their 
numbers are. 

Hore. And you? 

(Points to SHELVES. ) 

Suetves. The books themselves in ten 
large groups according to their contents. 

Hore. Thank you, Keys. 

(Exeunt Four Personages.) 
Hore. (To Mrs. Sace.) Is that all? 
Mrs. Sace. No, but all for today. I'll 

show you my other keys some other 
time. 

(Holds up key ring for audience to 
see. ) 

Let’s go home now. 

(Gives Hope a large pile of books, and 

they walk off together. ) 


The Values of a Book Week Project 


(Continued from page 97) 
The Library’s Goals 


As for the library, it felt a renewed 
vigor in the demand for books and, 
rightly enough, for titles which had been 
seen on “the tour.” But reading for 
reading’s sake is not the whole objective 
of the school library. In our own library 
we have set up some definite goals which 
we hope will lead to that larger objective 
of education as we see it in our school 
system: Education as the acquisition of 
experiences which have for their purpose 
the improvement of individual and social 
living. 

To foster the ideals of good citizenship so 
that the child may live effectively in a world 
society. 

To lead the student to be interested in the 
life of all peoples and all times so that he 
may understand and sympathize broadly. 

To direct youth to a vivid understanding 
of current American life and thus direct him 
in developing time and space perspective. 

To discover the interests of the individual, 
to enkindle enthusiasms, and to urge the child 
to cultivate these for the worthy enjoyment 
of leisure. 


To assist the child in knowing and in ap- 
preciating the best that has been said and 
thought in the world, and in becoming a part 
of all he has met. 


To give to each pupil through contacts with 
vivid personalities an opportunity to broaden 
horizons mentally, morally, and emotionally. 


To inspire in each pupil a desire to express 
whatever creative ability is inherent in him. 

To quicken the spirit, to develop initiative, 
responsibility, leadership, and cooperation, 
and to help in making an “upstanding, self- 
reiiant young person with sufficient poise to 
meet the world and its ways without being 
too greatly surprised at any turn of events, 
and to be ready to do his share of lifting 
wherever lifting is needed.” 


To make the library the most attractive 
place in the school, the heart of the school, 
a place of refinement, true culture, inspira- 
tion, and vision. 


These objectives we kept ever in mind 
during the working out of our project 
for Good Book Week. They were the 
guiding rudders of our ship in which we 
sailed out to lands of pleasure and 
profit. 





DILLY TANTE 
OBSERVES 





With the publication of The Past 

Recaptured, the last volume of 
Proust’s “A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu,” one of the supreme glories of 
modern literature becomes completely 
available in English. The American 
publishers, Albert and Charles Boni, are 
to be congratulated not only on the com- 
pletion of the project, but also for their 
wisdom in entrusting the difficult trans- 
lation of this final book to such expert 
hands. In Frederick A. Blossom * they 
have found a worthy successor to the 
late Scott Moncrieff, who Englished the 
earlier volumes; and the whole transla- 
tion as it stands today in seven volumes 
may well incorporate itself into the per- 
manent body of our literature like the 
works of the Elizabethan translators, 
Florio and North, and of the Restoration 
translators of Rabelais. 


lf a serious young man were to 
present himself to me as one dedicated 
to a literary career and in search of a 
single book to lead him on the true way, 
I think I should recommend The Past 
Recaptured to him, if I did not recom- 
mend A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. It is Proust’s apologia, the 
dying confession of his genius, the ele- 
giac story of his heart. With this last 
book the present reveals itself in le 
temps retrouvé, the circle of the narra- 
tive closes round the narrator; and it 
is the narrator himself that is narrated ; 
it is his body in the net of memory that 
the long wave-like rhythms of his prose 
are eternally casting up; it is Time that 
is his Hero and his Style. 


Proust’s intelligence overran into his 
nerves. His sensibility to all the con- 
tents of the hour, which he defined as 


“a vase filled with perfumes, sounds, 
plans and climates,” was marvelously 
intense and unjaded. He was a mystic 
of the five senses whose ecstasies were 
those accidental recoveries of sensation 
which signify an absolutism of the per 
sonality lodged in the relativism of the 
body. The Past Recaptured might be 
called Proust’s Book of Revelation. At 
the Princesse de Guermantes’ afternoon 
reception the seals of his life are opened 
for him with the stumbling of his feet 
on some unevenly cut flagstones, with the 
sound of a spoon striking against a plate, 
with the starchy stiffness of a napkin 
drawn over his mouth. In revisiting cer- 
tain green islands of sensation that surge 
up from the bottom of his mind at these 
fortuitous “calls,” it is as though his 
whole being leaps outside of time to 
enjoy an experience in its pure state, 
divorced from past or present by being 
simultaneous on both levels. And he 
understands that his destiny is to 
incarnate and interpret that reality 
within: to embody in a work of art the 
secret of that ecstasy. As he walks 
among the guests at the reception, the 
meaning of the temporal obsesses him 
He sees the personae swarming over the 
scene like monstrous ants or spiders, 
each hauling the cumbersome egg of his 
identity, a kind of orphic shell, which, 
breaking, disgorges the accumulated 
débris, the filth and scandal of the years, 
the scarcely recognizable corpses that 
once answered to this name. Here are 
no friends or enemies: only caricatures, 
beasts, and clowns. And the first beast 
was like a lion, and the second beast like 
a calf, and the third beast had a face as a 
man, and the fourth beast was like a 
flying eagle. And the four beasts had 
each of them six wings about him; and 


* Dr. Blossom was formerly librarian of The Explorers’ Club, New York. 
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they were full of eyes with: and they 
rest not day and night. .. The arch- 
beast of this apocalypse, coming up out 
of the earth, is Time, whose subterran- 
ean face is Death. And he causeth all, 
both small and great, rich and poor, free 
and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads: And that 
no man might buy or sell, save that had 
the mark, or the name of the beast, or 
the number of his name. 


In writing “Remembrance of Things 
Past” Proust learned how to die. Those 
moments in which he became “a timeless 
person” were as much an annihilation of 
his phenomenal self as they were a 
heightened form of life; and in silenc- 
ing, if only for a moment, the terrible 
clock that ticks in all our brains he re- 
moved his apprehensive sense of the 
future together with his regret of the 
past and his absorption in the present. 
Death, as it were, opened an office in his 
mind, being that constant at whose door 
all the variables of his history knocked. 
He came to appraise life as a series of 
deaths—deaths for love and deaths for 
shame—each in its moment horrible and 
unbearable, but somehow slipping into 
place in our scheme of destiny and 
gradually becoming “gentle and inconse 
quential.” The loss of his body, when it 
was time for him to lose it, would 
surely cause him no more suffering than, 
in its own time, the loss of Albertine’s 
body. And yet how easy it was to con- 
tinue living now without loving her any 
more. He discovered, further, “the cruel 
law of art,”—that the artist must die in 
order to live. One notes the fateful im- 
port of his seizure just before beginning 
the work, when three times he nearly 
fell as he went down the stairs. 


It is becoming fashionable in some 
circles to depreciate the work of Proust 
because it treats of snobs and a languish- 
ing titled race. (Shall one discredit 
Hamlet because its hero is a prince?) 
He has been labeled as the historian of 
a moribund order; and already I hear 
my young friends sniffing at his ele- 
gances, because “the beautiful rings” of 
his prose seem to them ornaments un 
necessary to a popular art and unsuitable 
embellishments for the severe dawn of 
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the new economic age. Seeing the Com 
munist fires burning in their bosoms, and 
being thankful for any fire in preference 
to ashes, I can foresee (not without 
anxiety) the coming decade as one 
marked by the rise of an American pro- 
letarian literature and the dominance of 
Marxian criticism. My anxiety stems 
from the observation that most of our 
authors have never handled a theory 
before, and that it is liable to go off in 
their hands. As for myself, I recognize 
no necessity for choosing between a 
Literature of the Classes and a Litera- 
ture for the Masses. If literature does 
not aim to be universal, it aims to be 
limited. A book that must be classified 
as either “juvenile” or “comic” or “re- 
ligious” or “business” or “proletarian” is 
by that token less of a book than on 
that exists without qualification. The 
book that we call simply “The Book” 
is the greatest of books. Proust remarks 
that “at the very beginning of the war 
M. Barrés declared that the artist . . 

should first of all serve the glory of his 
country. But he can serve it only by 
being an artist or, in other words, on 
condition that when he is studying the 

(Continued on last page) 








American Theme for Book Week 





AN EFFECTIVE BOOK WEEK DISPLAY 
Maps and globes dominate this exhibit in the First District Library, Norwalk, Conn. 


66WZOUNG AMERICA’S BOOK 
PARADE” is the caption for the 
1932 Book Week poster and the Week 
is to have an American emphasis this 
fall in contrast to the round-the-world 
theme used last year. The field of chil- 
dren’s books is increasingly rich in books 
with an authentic American flavor ; from 
Maine to Arizona, writers have found 
settings for stories that make places and 
people vivid and real to children. 


Unusual Booklists 


Anticipating the Book Week theme, 
the Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Bos- 
ton included in the August issue of The 
Hornbook, a “panorama booklist of the 
United States,” with the intriguing title 
“All Aboard the Old 44.” The arrange- 
ment of the list is chronological, accord- 
ing io the growth of the United States. 
Beginning with a number of general 
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books, it takes the thirteen original states 


and then the others as they joined th 
Union, giving the dates of joining and 
special lists for many states. Librarians 


may secure copies of this attractively 
printed list from the Bookshop, 270 
Boylston St., Boston, single copies, 10 
cents, in quantities of 100 or more, 5 
cents. 

Another list that will be useful in con 
nection with choosing books for Book 
Week exhibits is “Men, Machines and 
the World Today,” recently prepared 
by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the A. L. A. Section for Library Work 
with Children, which may be secured 
from Eugenia Brunot, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, single copies 10 cents, 50 
copies $2.50, 100 copies $4.00. The 1931 
list, “Stories of American Life for Boys 
and Girls,” may also be secured from 
Miss Brunot (same prices). Early 
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American children’s books and text- 
books, borrowed from local collectors, 
would make a good contrasting note for 
library displays. 

Publishers’ fall announcements include 
a number of important new books which 
will be accorded special prominence dur- 
ing Book Week. The theme “Books for 
Young America,” broadly interpreted, 
means not Only books about our own 
country, but the classics and books that 
open up varied fields of knowledge for 
children,—all the books that should be a 
part of their cultural heritage. 


“The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls” 
issued annually by the R. R. Bowker 
Co. always contains new titles as well 
as the best of the older books (price 
single copies, 10 cents, 100 copies, $6.00, 
62 West 45th St., New York) and “‘The 
Gateway to Bookland,” the Baker & 
Taylor juvenile catalog, is another timely 
guide (sample copy and prices on request 
from the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York). The H. W. Wilson 
Co.. “Children’s “Catalog” is, of course, 
the recognized large source-book in this 


field. 


Alcott Centénary on Radio 


This year November brings, in addi- 
tion to Book Week, a literary anniver- 
sary of great importance, the centenary 
of Louisa May Alcott’s birth, on the 
29th, which will be widely observed in 
schools, bookshops and libraries. Book 
Week events will include many referen- 
ces to the Alcott books this year, and 
the American School of the Air broad- 
cast from WABC and Columbia network 
stations on November 16th (2:30, 
Eastern Standard Time) will present a 
scene from Little Women, preceded by 
a general talk on books young people 
like, given by Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Another Book Week broadcast, ad- 
dressed to parents and teachers, rather 
than to the boys and girls themselves, 
will be given over WEAF during the 
General Electric hour, by Mrs: Clara 
Savage Littledale, editor of Parents’ 
Magazie, at 12 noon om the 16th. Other 
radio programs will be announced later. 


_The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers is again acting as Book Week head- 
quarters and a special committee is assisting 
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N.A.B.P. POSTER IN COLOR 
Designed by Walter Cole 





in the planning of the campaign. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Elizabeth Bevier, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.; Ernestine Evans, 
J. B. Lippincott Company; Bertha L. Gunter- 
man, Longmans, Green & Co.; Virginia Kir- 
kus, Harper & Brothers; J. A. McKaughan, 
The Century Co.; James Poling, Henry Holt 
& Company. 


Publicity Material 


Requests for publicity material for the 
Week should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York, enclosing 
twenty-five cents to cover mailing cost 
for poster and leafléts. 


Poster in color, designed by Walter Cole, 
“Young America’s Book Parade.” 

“Manual of Book Week Projects,” leaflet 
of exhibit and program suggestions. 


“Plays for Book Week,” a selected list com- 
piled by School Department, New York 
Public Library. 

Bookmarks, miniature reproductions of 
poster in color, with some blank space 
for library or school imprint or Book 
Week message, reverse side blank. Price, 
60 cents for 100. 








The Story of a Book Contest 


By Fanny Goldstein * 














A WELL-DESIGNED BULLETIN BOARD 


“No other library display we’ve ever had inspired such interest as this bulletin 

board. Faculty compliments and pudgy childish fingers alike followed the vari- 

colored cords to favorite titles.”"—Mrs. Hallie Mae White, Librarian, Ada Merritt 
Junior High School, Miami, Florida. 


E have accustomed ourselves in 

library circles to lay _ special 
emphasis on the joys of reading dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week. It is a time 
when most libraries hold special exhibi- 
tions of books, visit schools, invite 
classes to visit the library, or hold book 
entertainments. All this is done with 
the hope of interesting teachers and 
parents in children’s literature, and of 
reminding children of the joy that may 
be derived from books throughout the 
year. We seldom leave ourselves time 
or energy or loopholes for checking the 
consequences and far-reaching results of 
these combined efforts. It is therefore 
particularly gratifying to face tangible 
facts. 


This year the West End Branch of 
the Boston Public Library has had an 
unusual opportunity. The Wendell Phil- 
lips School, for boys of fifth and sixth 
grades, is located in a melting-pot sec- 
tion of Boston, reaching about 14 na- 
tionalities, where Americanization work 
is stressed. It was here during a Chil- 
dren’s Book Week program in 1931 that, 
at the invitation of the library, Mr. 
George Ross, of Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, spoke on “Live Books of Informa- 
tion for Boys.” At the end of his talk, 
Mr. Ross was so carried away by the 
enthusiastic response of the boys, that 
he suggested that a reading contest 
should be inaugurated. He offered two 
prizes in each of the eight classes of the 


* Librarian, West End Branch, Boston Public Library. 
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school. The library with the cooperation 
of the master took charge of the contest. 
The following rules were announced: 


Jupces: Mr. John J. Connelly, Master, Wen- 
dell Phillips School; Mr. John J. Cronan, 
Story-teller, Boston Public Library; Miss 
Alice M. Jordan, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Boston Public Library; 
Mr. George Ross, of Little, Brown & Co; 
Fanny Goldstein, Librarian, West End 
Branch Library 

Date: The Contest begins December 23, 1931, 
and ends April 1, 1932. 

Prizes: Two book prizes will be awarded in 
each class of the Wendell Phillips School. 

CONTESTANTS: The contest is open to every 
boy in the Wendell Phillips School. 

REGISTRATION: Every contestant must register 
by giving his name to Miss White, the 
Children’s Librarian at the West End 
Library, or her assistants. 

Lrprary Carps: Boys must use their own 
library cards in drawing books which they 
wish counted for the contest. 

Books: Books on the Boston Public Library 
graded reading lists for Fifth and Sixth 
grades, and Junior High School, are spe- 
cially recommended. 

Reports: Oral reports must be made on each 
book read for the contest, either to Miss 
White or her assistants. 

Awarps: The prizes will be awarded on April 
15, 1932, in the Wendell Phillips School 
Assembly Hall. 


Teacher Cooperation 


The spirit of the teachers was unparal- 
leled. They took an active interest from 
the beginning and urged the boys to join 
and read. In each classroom a corner of 
the blackboard was devoted to a list of 
the contestants with the number of books 
read to date, to spur the laggards on to 
greater effort. During the last week 
there was a high pitch of excitement as 
the boys with the best records vied with 
each other for first place. Those who 
felt that they had a chance of winning 
were asked to list the books they had 
read as far as they could remember 
them, and to write a composition on the 
books they liked best. Forty-two com- 
positions were received, covering a wide 
range of taste. The books mentioned as 
favorites would serve well for a study 
of the reading of the modern boy as 
compared with that of a generation ago 
in America, and especially with the 
childhood reading of their continental 
parents. Pran of Albania, Men of Iron, 
a history of the Jews, a life of George 
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Armstrong Custer, Heidi, and Rolf and 
the Viking’s Bow had their devotees. 
One boy said he liked the Jack of all 
Trades because it helped him make a toy 
with which to amuse his little sister. 
These compositions should prove valu- 
able suggestions to people interested in 
the making of children’s literature. 





BOOK CHARACTERS 


These dolls were costumed by pupils of 

the South Philadelphia High School for 

Girls to represent their favorite heroes 
and heroines. 


The Awards 


The prizes in the West End Library 
Reading Contest were awarded on the 
basis of the “two best reading records 
in each classroom during the period of 
the contest.” The children inevitably 
interpreted it as meaning the most books, 
but the library attempted to correct that 
impression. Since each child had to re- 
port orally on each book when it was 
returned to the library, we were able 
to advise the boys against the waste of 
effort in reading short, or easy ones, or 
skimming just for the sake of having a 
greater number of books on their record. 
The greatest number read during the 
three months was 57 books. We con- 
sidered that ten booxs was the minimum 
number eligible for a prize award. The 
average for those receiving a prize or 
honorable mention was 27 books per boy. 

The judges in making the awards con- 
sidered not only the number of books, 
but also the school grading of the books, 
and the effort made by the individual. 
Since the library is careful in its selec- 
tion and purchase of all books, especially 
juveniles, we felt that any book bor- 
rowed from our collection had a certain 
merit. 
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The essays were not taken into con- 
sideration in making the awards. It was 
an assignment on the part of the English 
teacher to see what effect the reading 
had had on composition work. We were, 
of course, tremendously interested in 
these compositions as they revealed re- 
sults of the contest from another angle. 





SEEING THE WORLD BY AIR 


Book Week Display in library of South 
Norfolk (Va.) High School 


The awards were made on April 15, 
1932, at a formal assembly in the school 
hall, with the judges and visiting libra- 
rians present. The librarian of the West 
End Branch Library was in charge of 
the program. Miss Alice M. Jordan, 
Supervisor of Work with Children in 
the Boston Public Library, delivered a 
short address on the “Pleasures of Read- 
ing.” Miss Lucile Gulliver, Editor of 
Children’s Books for Little, Brown & 
Company, spoke briefly on the develop- 
ment of a story from the birth of the 
idea in the author’s brain to the com- 
pleted book. The climax of the program 
was the awarding of prizes. Sixteen 
books, bright in their gay jackets, which 
Mr. Ross painstakingly had autographed 
by the authors, were awarded amidst the 
applause of their class-mates to 16 proud 
winners. The books were put on exhibi- 
tion at the West End Library. Fourteen 
other boys were given honorable mention 
for the high quality of their reading and 
the effort made. A story from one of 
the prize books, by Mr. John J. Cronan, 
the library story-teller, completed the 
program. 


An Estimate of Values 


What, one may legitimately ask, is a 
contest worth? Has it any value from 
the reader’s point of view, the school’s 








or the library’s? Or, is it simply an addi 
tional mountain of work thrown in with 
the daily routine? Has all this concen- 
trated effort really any far-reaching re- 
sults, or has it only been a temporary 
means of stimulating circulation? It is 
generally conceded that any contest that 
is entered into for the mere gaining of 
a prize lacks the spiritual import and the 
training of the will to effort. In the last 
analysis, whereas contests may have 
their drawbacks, they have often proved 
to engender effort and to encourage the 
over-timid, and very often indeed be 
cause of the forced emphasis to a given 
idea have produced results that probably 
would not have otherwise been forth 
coming. Considering the contest from 
various angles, the library has taken 
stock of the joint efforts involved in the 
recent contest, and summarizes it as 
follows :— 


8 classes participated; 140 boys registered ; 
16 received prizes; 14 received honorable men 
tion; 42 splendid and interesting compositions 
were submitted. 


In addition to all this, judged from the 
contestant’s point of view :—Many boys 
who had stopped for one reason or 
another using the library were again in- 
duced to become library borrowers. Avid 
readers were given an excuse to read 
even more but under more careful di- 
rection. (Two boys read fifty-seven 
books in the three months). 

The contest judged from the library’s 
point of view:—The library gained a 
better knowledge of the reading tastes 
of its borrowers. The Children’s Libra- 
rian, Miss Mildred E. White, had an 
opportunity for more human contact with 
the children, which the pressure of regu- 
lar work often forbids. It riveted a cer- 
tain good will and understanding that 
is priceless in itself and should prove an 
aid in solving many disciplinary prob- 
lems. Furthermore, it undoubtedly 
stamped on the minds of the children 
the unity of interest between two munic- 
ipal educational institutions jointly work- 
ing for their welfare. An avenue was 
opened for civic response and enthusi- 
astic participation by a layman like Mr. 
Ross, which in itself has great potentiali 
ties and gains the respect of the child. 














The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address ali communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





Pictorial Maps Useful in the Study of U.S. History 


AST year the suggestion was made 
through these pages that a bibliog- 
raphy of pictorial maps helpful to United 
States history classes might be of use 
to school librarians. In response to that 
suggestion the editor of the School Li- 
braries Section has received notations 
concerning a number of such maps. Be- 
low is the resulting list compiled from 
various trade catalogs and from entries 
sent by school librarians. Bibliographic 
details are entered as given in response 
to requests for information. Explana- 
tory booklets explaining historical refer- 
ences accompany many of these maps. 

Only one source is listed for each 
entry, altho many of the maps may be 
purchased from all of the firms men- 
tioned at the end of the bibliography. 
R. R. Bowker Co. and the United Map 
Corporation will give to schools a 20% 
discount from the list price. 

This list makes no pretense of being 
exhaustive. It should, however, serve as 
a working basis for those school libra- 
rians who are trying to add to the en- 
richment of class work in history. 


General and Regional Maps 


CHART OF THE EASTERN Way: COAST OF 
Maine, New HAMPSHIRE, AND Boston, 
by M. C. Bridgeman. 28x 36 in. Wash- 
ington Square Bookshop. $2.15 

Histortrc NrIAGARA Frontier, by de Grange. 
20 x 24 in. United Map Corporation. $1.50 

Map or America’s MAKING, by Paul Paine. 
22x 28 in. R. R. Bowker Co. $2.50 

Map or New ENcLanp, by Griswold Tyng. 
21x 25 in. John Hancock Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass. $.o1 





THE LIBRARY’S TOY SHOP 


“Late in October the children of the pub- 
lic schools were invited by their teachers 
to submit for Book Week any object which 
he or she should make illustrating a favor- 
ite book. The result was a most interesting 
one, for the projects were original ones, 
and no prizes were offered. Models of 
clay, soap, wood, sand, dolls in costume of 
other countries, posters—the exhibits came 
in great variety. One of the rooms of the 
library was decorated as a Toy Shop. Three 
judges were chosen to select the best ex- 
amples of the projects which were sub- 
mitted. After Book Week the final dis- 
play was shown in the windows of one of 
the local bookshops.”—Eleanor B. Manning, 
Librarian, Webster Groves (Mo.) Public 
Library. 


Map or Our Unitep States (rail and air 
routes, important highways, mining re- 
gions, production areas, foreign posses- 
sions) by Everett Henry. 35x32 in. 
Washington Square Bookshop. $3.15 

Map oF SENECA VILLAGES (FRENCH AND 
Jesurr Contacts, 1615-1708) 23x 29 in. 
United Map Corporation. $2.50 


I2I 
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MADE BY HAND 


Library exhibit of books on boats, aviation, wood-carving, basketry, toy-making, and 

bird houses; and articles that the boys and girls of the special class for sub-normals 

at the Pipestone (Minn.) Public Schools had learned to make from these books. 
Mrs. Edith M. Catlin, Librarian. 


New York, Lone IsLaAND AND THE COAST OF 
Connecticut In THE Days oF THE REvo- 
LuTION, by Coulton Waugh. 26x18 in. 
Washington Square Bookshop. $3.15 

NortHWEst Territory DurING THE REVOLU- 
tion. Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. $.50 

PicrureE History oF THE UNITED STATES. 
17x40 in. F. A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. $7.50 

Picture Map or North America, by Mar- 
garet W. Spilhaus. 30x 40 in. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 29 West 32 St. New York City. 
$3.00 (on rods) 

TrutH AND Facts or THE Wortp War. Neo 
Techni Research Corporation, General 
— Bidg, New York City. 38x 52 in. 

1.00 


State and District Maps 


COLORADO 
Story or CoLorapo. 18x 24 in. American 
Association of University Women, Den- 
ver Branch, Care Mrs Edward Milligan, 
3109 East Warren Avenue, ‘Denver, Colo- 
rado. $1.00 (in brown or black) 


CONNECTICUT 
CoMMONWEALTH OF CONNECTICUT, by Amy 


Drevenstedt. 36x28 in. Washington 
Square Bookshop. $2.15 
KANSAS 
HistoricAL Map or KANSAS. 25x38 in. 
American Association of University 


Women, Salina Branch, Care Mrs. Edgar 
Davis, 119 North College Avenue, Salina, 
Kansas. $1.00 


MARYLAND 
HristoricAL AND Literary Map oF THE O-p 
Line State OF MARYLAND. 26x39 in. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. $2.50 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Carpe ANN AND THE NortH SHore IN THE 
MANNER OF OLD CHARTOGRAPHERS, by 
Coulton Waugh. 25x21 in. Washingion 
Square Bookshop. $2.90 
Care Cop, by Ashburton Tripp. 25 x 36 in 


United Map Corporation. $1.50 (black 
and white) 

LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR 
ADVENTURE ON THE SHORES OF Cape Cop, 
by Coulton Waugh. Ship Model Shop 
Provincetown, Mass. 

Map OF MASSACHUSETTS, THE OLD Bay 
State, by Elizabeth Shurtleff. 38 x 26 in 
Graphic History Association. $1.50 

Picture Map or MAssaAcuusetts, by Harold 
Haven Brown. 25x35 in. R. R. Bowker 
Co. $2.00 

MINNESOTA 


THe ARROWHEAD. 23x36 in. American 
Association of University Women, Hib 
bing Branch, Care Mrs. E. W. Leach, 715 
Mesaba Street, Hibbing, Minnesota. $1.25 

HistoricAL Map oF THE STATE Or MINNE 
SOTA. 24x34 in. Map Committee, Col 
lege Women’s Club, 310 Groveland Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. $1.00 (plus $.10 for 
postage) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Map oF THE State or New Hampsuire, by 
Elizabeth Shurtleff. 23x 33 in. Graphic 
History Association. $1.00 

NEW YORK 

Historrc New York State, by de Grange 
25 x 34 in. United Map Corporation. $1.50 

Map oF THE History or New York Strate, 
by Paul Paine & A. C. Flick. 22x 30 in 
R. R. Bowker Co. $2.00 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Daxora Literary TRAILs. 17 x 22 in 
Library of State Teachers College, May 
ville, North Dakota. $1.00 (black and 
white) 














OHIO 
HistorricAL MAuMEE, by James E. Dean. 
15x27 in. American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Toledo Branch, Care 
Olive I. Kirkby, 734 Grove Place, Toledo, 
Ohio. $1.00 


OREGON 
Orecon. 16x20 in. American Association 
of University Women, Portland Branch, 
Care Mrs C. W. Walls, 94 Hazelfern 
Place, Portland, Oregon. $1.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


History Map or PEenNsyLvaAnia, by Paul 
Paine. Frieda F. Gates, 602 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Syracuse, New York. $1.00 


TEXAS 
PictortaL Map oF THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, 


by Isabel Robinson. 17 x 22 in. American 
Association of University Women, Amar- 
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illo and Canyon Branches, Care Mrs E. H. 
Reedy, Amarillo, Texas. $1.00 (plus $.15 
for mailing) 


WASHINGTON 
Histror1icAL Map oF THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON, by Bertha Ballou Buckler. 23 x 31 
in. American Association of University 
Women, Spokane Branch, Care Mrs C. D. 
Robinson, 1418 Ninth Avenue, Spokane, 
Washington. $1.50 


ADDRESS OF FIRMS: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45 St. New York 
City 
Graphic History Association, 189 West 10 
St. New York City 


United Map Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York 
Washington Squar~ Bookshop, 27 West 


8 St. New York City 


Book Week Suggestions for the Primary Grades 


A RRANGE some space in the room for a 

“reading corner.” Have here a low table 
and chairs so that the children may sit around 
the table. (One teacher, who was unable to 
have little chairs to place around the table, 
made seats of wooden boxes by turning them 
upside down and tacking pieces of carpet on 
the bottom of each box.) 

On the table, place copies of the children’s 
favorite books, such as Mother Goose, The 
Little Red Hen, Alice in Wonderland, Peter 
Rabbit; children’s magazines; and any other 
interesting reading material. The children will 
volunteer to bring some of their own books 
from home. : 

Find colored pictures of children reading. 
Cut them out, mount them on colored con- 
struction paper, and make posters with such 
slogans as “Read More Books,” “We Like to 
Read,” “Books Are Our Friends,” and “Read 
More—Learn More.” 


A set of book rules neatly printed or written 
by some child may be hung in a conspicuous 
place. 


Book Rules 


Never touch books with dirty hands. 

Do not turn down or tear the pages. 

Do not mark in books with pencil, ink, 
or crayon. 

Turn the pages carefully. 

Keep books dry. 


During Book Week the children may bring 
books that they like to school. Let them talk 
about the stories and pictures in each book 
and tell why they like it. Talk about the 





authors who are familiar to the children, such 
as Stevenson, Grimm, Andersen, and Milne, 
and let the children find out all they can about 
such authors. 


Discuss the many people that work to make 
a book: the author, the editor, the illustrator, 
the publisher, the printer, the paper-maker, 
and so on. Discuss the materials of which 
books are made: paper, binding board, cloth, 
thread, glue, ink, colors for the pictures, and 
so on. 


Explain to the children facts about public 
libraries: what they are for, who takes care 
of them, and the duties of the librarian. Dur- 
ing Book Week the children may be taken 
to the public library or to the school library. 
There they may learn how the books are taken 
care of, what they must do if they wish to 
borrow a book from the library, how long they 
may keep it, how the books are arranged on 
the shelves, how people behave in the library, 
and so on. Teach the children that the library 
and the librarians are there to help them, and 
that they may go to the library to find out 
many things to help them in their school work 
and elsewhere. A boy, for instance, wants to 
make a bird house or a radio. He does not 
know how to go about it. He goes to the 
library, asks the librarian for material on the 
subject, and is given books or magazines that 
tell him what to do. 

For seat work during this period, the chil- 
dren may make booklets entitled Books I Like. 
The older children may make a list of books 
and stories, or they may write what they wish 
about some particular book. The younger 
children may make pictures in their booklets 
illustrating the stories that they like-—ALrxr 
Russet, STANLEY in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans. 
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NOTES 


Editor: Grace W. Estes 


Exhibit at Home Economics 
Meeting 


OME economics leaders expressed 
interest in the county library exhibit 
which was set up by the American Li- 
brary Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held in Atlanta, June 20-25. This 
is the first time that the A.L.A. has had 
official contact with this important group. 
The many state and county home demon- 
stration agents who attended the meeting 
were particularly alert to the possibilities 
of county library service. Visitors from 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, North Carolin:, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyoming, 
stopped at the booth to ask questions and 
discuss library needs. The exhibit was 
prepared by and in charge of Tommie 
Dora Barker, Regional Field Agent for 
the South of the A.L.A. Library Ex- 
tension Board. 


Libraries in a Public Works 
Program 


Library building needs totaling over 
$50,000,000 have been reported to A.L.A. 
Headquarters in connection with the pos- 
sible inclusion of libraries in a public 
works program. It is not yet known 
whether or not public works, as defined 
in the recent Act broadening the powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, will be interpreted to include libra- 
ries, but there are indications that the 
public works issue will still be alive when 
Congress meets again. 


Oversupply of Professionally 
Trained Librarians 


Unemployment among experienced li- 
brarians persists to a serious degree and 
library schools generally are experi- 


encing unusual difficulty in placing 
graduates of the 1932 classes. Because 
the present situation has a direct rela- 
tion to the number of library training 
agencies and of students enrolled annu- 
ally, the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship presents again and amplifies its 
recommendations on professional educa- 
tion and employment in time of depres- 
sion, made in January and April, 1932.* 

It should be recognized that the 
present state of affairs cannot be laid 
wholly at the door of economic up 
heaval. Two factors have contributed in 
recent years to the annual output of 
large numbers of librarians, many of 
whom have found no opportunity to 
practice in the profession of their choice: 
the rapid expansion of training agencies, 
particularly summer courses, and in- 
creased enrollment in most library 
schools. 

In 1931-32, the library schools en- 
rolled 1651 students, of whom approxi- 
mately 1250 presumably completed a one 
year curriculum. Unless library schools 
generally take some action in regard to 
limiting enrollment, the situation is not 
likely to be improved in the year ahead, 
despite the fact that two accredited li- 
brary schools have voluntarily closed. 
The Board therefore urges again that 
“library schools be encouraged to reduce 
the size of their classes through a more 
rigid scrutiny of applicants, both as to 
scholarship and personality.” It is known 
to the Board that methods of selection 
of students are receiving renewed study 
in some library schools, but fuller con 
sideration may well be given more gener 
ally to qualities of leadership, aptitude 
for library service and likelihood of 
placement as well as to high academic 
standing. 


The selection of students for short 


* (A.L.A. Bulletin, April 1932:210 and May 1932:336-7.) 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY, A COMMUNITY BUILDER 


The A.L.A. Exhibit at the American Home Economics Association Meeting, 
Atlanta, June 20-25, 1932 


summer courses frequently depends upon 
appointment of the applicant to a library 
position, usually in a school library. This 
feature removes to some extent the re- 
sponsibility of the institution for first 
placement of students, but contributes 
little to the solution of the larger prob- 
lem of recruiting persons best adapted 
for successful library service and pro- 
viding for them adequate professional 
training. 

The rise of summer courses has been 
instigated largely by standards adopted 
by state and regional organizations re- 
sponsible for the approval of school li- 
braries. The immediate demand for 
school librarians in the south who can 
meet certain minimum requirements of 
training is said to have been met. The 
need for the establishment of new 
courses, either in summer session or 
regular academic year, is no longer ap- 
parent in any section and the Board 


“? 


reiterates its recommendation that “in 
general, the establishment of new agen- 
cies for educating librarians, especially 
the multiplication of summer courses, 
are matters demanding at this time the 
most careful consideration and scrutiny” 
by the institutions concerned. 

The continuation of established courses 
should likewise be subjected to searching 
deliberation. The Board recommends 
“that such institutions as serve a specific 
region, e.g., an individual state, agree by 
mutual consent on the centralization of 
professional training for school libra- 
rians in one or at most two institutions.” 
If the other institutions offer only such 
courses as will contribute to the common 
purpose of teachers and librarians in 
promoting children’s reading and the 
proper use of books and libraries, it is 
believed that unnecessary competition in 
providing training for school librarians 
will be eliminated. 
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“October, 1932 


UCH of the material in this number 
will be found helpful in celebrat- 
ing Book Week, November 13-19. It is 
advisable to make plans well in advance 
instead of rushing about frantically early 
next month in search of “something to 
do” to make a big splash. We are not 
overly fond of “days” and “weeks,” 
which have been commercialized and 
boosted ad nauseam. Book Week, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, has so far 
been observed, in the main, with a com- 
mendable exercise of good taste; and 
we trust that its purpose, of encouraging 
boys and girls to read good books, will 
not slip out of sight while the festival 
itself rolls merrily on. If children are 
ever compelled to read a book, or papa 
bulldozed into buying one for his illiter- 
ate offspring, for no better reason than 
that “Book Week’s here,” we shall want 
to have nothing more to do with the 
event. At present, however, we are 
pleased to offer our services and to in- 
vite reports and photographs of this 
year’s observances for publication next 
year. 


se SF Ss 


One high school librarian last year 
sent us a special Book Week edition of 
the school paper. It was a very fine and 
praiseworthy publication, and we en- 
joyed reading it until we came to a para- 
graph announcing the results of a book 
popularity contest among the students: 
Zane Gray was voted the favorite au- 
thor, his Lone Star Ranger and Riders 
of the Purple Sage receiving almost 
three times as many votes as any other 
books. It occurred to us to wonder 
whether the librarian was pleased with 
the election. 
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at Random 


Another school library borrowed one 
hundred popular new books from a 
dealer with permission to sell them and 
earn 20% commission for a library book 
fund. The library posed as “Newbery’s 
Book Shoppe.” That’s a clever idea on 
the face of it, but dangerous, perhaps. 
And we can’t help thinking that there 
may have been some poor children who 
couldn’t emulate their schoolfellows in 
buying books from the librarian and who 
felt pretty unhappy about it. 


se se 


Reading is so popular in Oakland, 
California, that the city council has in- 
creased the public library’s appropriation 
for the coming year $8,000 over the orig- 
inal appropriation for 1931-32, making 
the 1932-33 appropriation $258,000. The 
increase has been granted in spite of a 
cut of more than $15,000,000 in the 
assessed valuation of the city and a re- 
duction of four cents in the city tax rate. 

Last year readers borrowed 1,929,075 
books from the Oakland Public Library, 
an increase of 13 per cent over the 
previous year. The per capita circulation 
was 6.79. The standard of circulation 
established by the American Library 
Association is 5 books per capita. Eco- 
nomic conditions are largely responsible 
for the increase in reading, according to 
John B. Kaiser, Oakland librarian. 


se st 


The eleventh annual celebration of 
National Picture Week will be held 
October 16 to 22. A folder containing 
suggestions for programs, exhibits, etc., 
to be planned’ for that week will be 
mailed free of charge to any address. 

Wiirarp E. Jounson, President, 
National Picture Week Club 


1336 Northwest First Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
ss 


Another Mary of “Mary’s Little 
Lamb” is dead. She was Mrs. Mary 
Hughes, born eleven years after the 
poem first was published and who died 
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at the age of ninety on December 9, 1931, 
in Worthington, England. 

There have been many claimants of 
the honor of being “Mary”’ but only two 
have persisted into the twentieth cen- 
tury: the Mary whom Henry Ford com- 
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book of original poems by Mrs. Hale, 
Poems for Our Children, and in October 
of the same year in a children’s periodi- 
cal, “Miscellany.” The poem was signed 
by Sarah Josepha Hale both times. 


st SF SF 





Zeibilder 


IN THE READING ROOM OF A GERMAN LIBRARY 


A quiet conversation between a white-bearded veteran of the Franco-Prussian War, 
who is an assiduous reader of folk-lore, and an unemployed upholsterer, who has a 
novel by Zola open on the table before him. 


memorated in his little red school house 
at Sudbury, Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Hughes, who said she remembered the 
incident from her own childhood on a 
farm in Llangolen, North Wales. She 
related that the lamb followed her to 
school and that a Miss Sarah Josepha 
Buell, who was visiting at her home, set 
the incident down in the poem. This 
same Miss Buell was later supposed to 
have gone to America and married a 
Horatio Hale. 

Sarah Josepha Hale was the famous 
lady editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
the true story of this poem is told in 
The Lady of Godey’s: Sarah Josepha 
Hale, by Ruth E. Finley (Lippincott). 
Sarah Hale was never in Wales. Horatio 
Hale was her son—not her husband. The 
poem first appeared in May 1830 in a 


There have been many hypothetical 
desert libraries, but in Cold, Laurence 
Gould, geologist of the Byrd expedition, 
reports on the literary tastes of an Ant- 
arctic party. The most popular book in 
the expedition’s library was W. H. 
Hudson’s Green Mansions. Donn 
Byrne, Joseph Lincoln, and Mark Twain 
were the next favorite authors. The 
complete set of Kipling was “scarcely 
touched.” The ski men who made the 
long southward trek each took one vol- 
ume to read.. Gould selected -a one- 
volume Shakespeare, Thorne carried 
Hudson’s Purple Land, Goodale an 
anthology of English poetry, O’Brien a 
selection of H. G. Wells’ short stories 
(which Gould detested). 
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DOLL DAY AT THE LIBRARY 


Doll Day is looked for every year at South Branch Library, Bridgeport, Conn. At 

the last observance over 200 girls brought their dolls to hear a story about other 

dolls, reports Angeline Scott Donley, the librarian. Madeline V. Davis of the chil- 

dren’s department in the central library showed books to the children which had dol! 

heroines so that the girls might read these stories afterward. Miss Davis told inter- 

esting parts of Hitty, The Pantalette Doll, Adventures of Piang Wing, and Raggedy 
Ann. See opposite page for biblicgraphy. 
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At the last annual observance of Doll 
Day at the South Branch Library in 
Bridgeport (see illustration on opposite 
page), the careful mothers of the dolls 
brought them out in the rain, carefully 
wrapped in baby blankets to protect 
them from a chill or in perambulators 
which were parked on the front porch 
of the library. As each doll arrived she 
was received by the librarian, Miss Don- 
ley, and her name given aloud as the 
doll was seated in a place of honor on 
one of two long tables, as a guest. 

This is Miss Donley’s list of doll books 
and of books with peasant costumes use- 
ful in dressing dolls to represent coun- 
tries, 











DOLL STORIES 


Marjorie’s Literary Dolls Beard 
Little Wooden Doll Bianco 
Little Jean Brown 
Lonesomest Doll Brown 
Rackety Packety House Burnett 
Polly Cologne Diaz 


Pillow Dolly, p.157-9, in Tell 
it again stories 


Princetta’s Doll, p. 14-19, in Tell 


Dillingham 


it again stories Dillingham 
Land of Lost Toys, p. 53-84, in 

Brownies and others Ewing 
Memoirs of a London Doll Fairstar 
Little Girl Blue Gates 
More about Live Dolls Gates 
Secret of the live dolis Gates 
Story of the live dolls Gates 
Turkey Doll Gates 
Grandmother of the dolls, p. 5- 

16, in Little Mr. Thimblefinger 

and his queer country Harris 
The Water Dolly, Miss Bessie, 

p. 6-14, in Playdays Jewett 
Ruffs and Pompoms King 
Lost Doll, Jennie Bluebell, p. 63- 

7. in Story Garden Lindsay 
Anne’s Terrible Good Nature, 

p. 111-41 Lucas 
Lucy Locket, in Little Friend 

L ydia Phillips 
Pretty Polly Perkins Phillips 
Life of a wooden doll Saxly 
Sophie’s first doll, in Sophie Segur 
Doll under the briar rose bush, Thorne- 

p. 31-40, in Birch and star Thomsen 
House of Delight Warner 
Doll’s Garden Party, p.1or- in 

Little Girls of Long Ago White 


Binkie and the Bell Dolls 

Sandman’s stories of Drusilla 
Doll 

Voyage of the 
Tillie Cloverdale, 
Friendly Tales 


Bottle doll, 
p. 271-5, in 


Widdemer 


Widdemer 


Bailey 


Doll Who Ran Away, p. 162-4, in 


Best Tales for Children Donahey 


Little Fear Brewster and her 

Doll, p. 34-46, in Stories always 

new Morris 
Learning history of dressing 

Dolls, p. 103-10, in Rainy day 

book Knox 
Dolls of Many Lands Wade 


Doll-land stories 
Susanna’s Auction 
Little Lead Soldier 


Byington 


Franchi 


Audacious Ann Marshall 
Peeps at the world’s dolls Canning- 
Wright 
Pantalette Doll Beard 
Hitty, her first one hundred 
years Field 
Ancient and modern dolls White 


COSTUME BOOKS 


Costume throughout the ages Evans 
Peasant costume in Europe Mann 
Folk costume book Haire 


We have also used the jackets from the 
Little Cousin series published by L. C. Page 
Co. for classes who were dressing dolls of 
foreign countries. The publishers sent us a 


complete set for our picture collection. 
ANGELINE Scott DoNLeEy. 
se SF 


The first general bibliography of Porto 
Rico has been compiled by Professor 
Antonio S. Pedreira of the University 
of Porto Rico. Bibhografia Puertorri- 
guena lists all publications in all lan- 
guages relating to Porto Rico since its 
discovery in 1493 to December 1930. It 
contains about 10,000 entries in about 
600 classifications. Professor Pedreira 
informs us that his book is the product 
of seven years of research. Bibliografia 
Puertorriquena is published by the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico and may be ob- 
tained from the University of Porto Rico 
300k Store, Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 
The price is $1.50 (paper covers) and 
$2.00 (leather binding). 

se Ft 


The $500 prize play award offered by 
the Junior Leagues of New England and 
The Bookshop for Boys and Girls in 
soston has been awarded to Emma 
Gelders Sterne for her dramatic version 
of the late Kenneth Grahame’s charming 
story, The Reluctant Dragon. This play 
for children has been printed as an extra 
number of The Horn Book and sells for 
fifty cents a copy. There is a small 
royalty charge for production. 
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One of the most handsome of all the 
brochures issued in connection with the 
George Washington Bicentennial is a 
lavishly illustrated ‘““Homage to George 
Washington, Builder of the American 
Nation,” published by The Society of 
Friends of the United States of America 
in Bucharest, Roumania, “under the 
august patronage of her majesty, Queen 
Marie.” 


BOOK JACKET HOUSE 


This miniature dwelling at the library of 

the Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal 

School was colorfully decorated with 

jackets from recent books. Julia C. 
Carter, librarian. 


In honor of the 250th anniversary 
of the landing of William Penn (on 
November 6, 1682) at New Castle, 
Delaware, The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 1924 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, has published 
at cost the story of the beginning of 
Penn’s settlement, written for children 
of 8 to 12 by S. Lucia Keim. The title 
of the booklet is /ndians and Quakers, 
a Story of William Penn, for Boys and 
Girls to Read and Play. It contains fif- 
teen illustrations, a bibliography, and an 
appendix of pantomime pageant direc- 
tions together with diagrams of authentic 
costumes and the setting. Price: 35 
cents a copy (30 cents in lots of ten). 


se ss. wt 


The Montreal Catholic School Com 
mission has organized a Library for the 
use of the teachers of its 230 schools. 
This venture is unique in the library 
field in Canada. The Library is under 
the direct control of the School Com- 
missioners and is to be used by the 
teachers of the Catholic School Commis- 
sion only. 
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This Library opens its doors to the 
teachers, reports Héléne Grenier, with 
3500 volumes and about 80 periodicals, 
French and English. The reading room, 
located at 3690 Panet street, in the left 
wing of the “Le Plateau” high school, 
is large and bright. The collection of 
books, which will grow with the years, 
is composed of standard reference 
works, dictionaries, encyclopedias, books 
on philosophy, art, etc. The many books 
on education will help the teachers in 
the preparation of their lessons. All the 
great names in literature are represented 
by the most significant of, if not by their 
complete works. Short and up to date 
histories of all countries will give those 
who are interested in historical facts the 
best of entertainment and information 
A good collection of biographies com 
pletes this group of books. The maga 
zines and periodicals are of various 
kinds, and cover the several fields of 
education, literature, history, art, science, 
etc., in a manner calculated to appeal to 
progressive teachers. The staff consists 
of two trained librarians. 

The Montreal Catholic School Com 
mission intends to develop a system of 
high school libraries with the Teachers’ 
Library as the central unit of the organ 
ization. 


Information is desired for the Dire« 
tory of Hospital Librarians and the Di 
rectory of Hospital Libraries to be 
included in the new Bibliotherapy—A 
Manual for Hospital Libraries, now 
being compiled by the A. L. A. Commit 
tee on Hospital Libraries. Hospital and 
medical librarians, state and city hospital 
library supervisers, and librarians for 
the blind are requested to co-operate by 
sending information for use in these 
directories to the committee chairman, 
Catherine Poyas Walker, at 1645 Peach 
tree NW, Atlanta, Georgia. 


se SF 


The Forest Press, Lake Placid Club. 
Essex Co., N.Y., plans to publish a 
biography of Melvil Dewey by Gros- 
venor Dawe, Ist editor of The Nation’s 
Business, on or before December 10, the 
81st anniversary of Dr. Dewey’s birth. 
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PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Dis- 
cussion 


PROBLEM 3: Comment on the 
following quotation: “We have 
wasted our very limited means in 
flooding our libraries with printed 
matter of no value which merely 
adds to the mental stupor of 
readers equally useless to society. 
. . . We need to return to the 
ideas of the public library of the 
seventies and eighties; we should 
provide books suitable for intelli- 
gent readers and provide them in 
adequate numbers; we should at- 
tempt to direct our work to the 
development of those who desire 
such development and are pre- 
pared to go to some lengths to 
obtain it. Let the daily newspaper 
provide the dope; it is no part of 
the duty of the public library to 
compete with it. So I visualize 
. .. for the public library, a con- 
centration of its energy on the 
clearly expressed needs of the in- 
telligerft minority who really de- 
sire to use books as books rather 
than as mechanical contrivances 
designed by a beneficent provi- 
dence to obviate the grave danger 
of the common man being forced 
to think.” 


AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 500 words on the above 
subject the following prizes will be 
iven by the WILSON BULLETIN: 
erst. $5; second, $3; third, $2. The 
winning letters will be published in 
the December BULLETIN. 


The prizewinning letters in answer 
to last month’s problem will be pub- 
lished next month. 


Address: Problems Editor, WILSON 
BULLETIN, 960 University Avenue, 
New York. Closing date is Novem- 
ber 1. 


Future “Problems” will be announced 
monthly. 








The United States Bureau of Prisons 
is attempting to make a thorough survey 
of available reading material for native 
born adult illiterates and near-illiterates 
who are learning to read and to get some 
definite idea of what would best serve 
the needs of this group in the hope of 
having it produced. All prison popula- 
tions include numbers of native-born 
illiterates and beginners. The Sub- 
committee on Readable Books of the 
American Library Association and the 
Committee on Education of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association also wish’ to 
make a similar survey. All information 
gathered in the present inquiry will be 
made available to everybody in the prison 
library field who may want it. 

Anyone who is particularly interested 
in this survey and who has had some 
experience in the field which may prove 
valuable to the investigators is requested 
to communicate with John Chancellor, 
Supervising Librarian, Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D.C. A mimeographed circular specify- 
ing the type of information desired is 
available from Mr. Chancellor. 


es Fe 


Here is how one library, faced with 
an. unusual situation, increased its en- 
rollment of young readers. The writer 
is Mrs. L. M. Gordon, Branch Librarian, 
South Side Branch, Jacksonville Public 
Library, Florida. 


Until January of this year our library was 
a municipal institution owned and operated 
by the City of South Jacksonville. At that 
time, South Jacksonville was incorporated into 
the City of Jacksonville, and our library be- 
came the South Side Branch of the Jackson- 
ville Public Library. Every member had to 
reregister. Many could not understand why, 
and were slow in doing this, especially the 
children. To get them back into the library, 
I thought out the following plan: I went to 
see the principal of our local grammar school 
and suggested that the teachers in the grades 
from the high second through the high sixth 
make trips to the library on certain dates. 
At these meetings I was to explain the new 
situation, show the new books, and take the 
children through the library, talk to them a 
little about our policies and methods, and 
make it clear to them how they could be 
independent in their use of the library, by 





: 
; 
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knowing how the books were arranged on 
the shelves, how to use the card catalog, and 
every other little thing that I could tell them 
in order to be helpful. The principal was 
ready to fall in with my plan, and arrange- 
ments were made for these trips. We called 
them “Journeys to Book-land.” This school 
has about 800 children enrolled. As each 
grade made the trip, the children were invited 
to sign up for their new library cards. I also 
invited them to make reports on the book 
that they liked best of all that were read 
from the library to a certain date and offered 
a prize of a book to each section, from the 
fourth grade up. Every grade was most en- 
thusiastic,.and much competition arose as to 
which grade would make the best showing, 
in borrowers’ cards and book reports. The 
teachers were lovely and, I believe, enjoyed 
the trips as much as the children. They came 
at 10:30 every morning, until every grade 
had made the trip. At the end of the 
“journeys” more than six hundred children 
had new cards, and were using them. When 
the survey was made it was found that every 
child in the school that could own his own 
card had one. This is a record for this special 
school, and also for my branch. Since vaca- 
tion I do not notice a drop, but they continue 
reading. I made lists for each grade, compiled 
from the standard Children’s Catalog, and 
gave one to each teacher to be posted in her 
room. This was effective, also, as they come 
for books now; they have a knowledge what 
they should read. 


se SF Ss 


The following communication to the 
Editor from Houghton Mifflin Company 
will undoubtedly be of interest to many 
librarians : 


I notice on page 713 of the June Wutson 
BULLETIN, an announcement stating that a 
film showing the process of making books is 
available to librarians. 

We believe you may be interested to know 
that we have four bookmaking displays show- 
ing the various stages of a book in the mak- 
ing, with accompanying explanations, which 
we lend to libraries who request them. The 
librarians who have borrowed them report 
that they have created considerable interest. 
We mention this believing that you may wish 
to announce this in some future number of 
the Butietin for the benefit of librarians 
who may wish such a display. We shall find 
it necessary to make a slight charge of soc 
to cover labor and postage costs. 

Narcissa P. VARNEY 
Library Department, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston 


The Cooperative Cataloging Commit- 
tee of the A.L.A. requests us to print 
the following note: 


Libraries to whom the A.L.A. Cooperative 
Cataloging Committee have sent the “List of 
the monograph series considered for codpera- 
tive cataloging” should return the checked 
sections to Winifred Gregory, New York 
Public Library, not later than November Ist. 
Failure to return these sections will be ac- 
cepted as an indication that the library is not 
interested in the project, and further lists and 
communications will not be sent. 


st F 


Library patrons in South Africa seem 
to be very much like library patrons in 
this part of the world. Cyril J. Eyre, 
assistant in charge of the Commercial 
and Technical Section of the Durban 
(Natal) Municipal Library, writes to us 
of an old gentleman who asked for 
Whitaker's Almanac. 


I obtained the book for him and proceeded 
to attend to another patron. A little while 
later he (my friend with Whitaker's) came 
to me and said he was looking for the ad- 
dress of an eminent Doctor in London who 
had made an important speech at a Medical 
Congress. I informed him that he would not 
get the information in Whitaker's and he 
politely told me that if it was not in Whit- 
aker’s, he would not find it elsewhere. 


All ended peacefully, however, with 
the gentleman obtaining his itiformation. 

Mr. Eyre is interested in the problem 
of ascertaining the legitimate boundaries 
of a reference librarian’s efforts in be- 
half of patrons. He writes of a case in 
point : 

A visitor from London called at the Li- 
brary seeking information of a very important 
character regarding a certain town. The in- 
formation required was in relation to the 
purchase of a vast tract of land for the pur- 
pose of forming a township. This inquiry, I 
found to my astonishment, would take quite 
a few days to complete. Full data of every 
undertaking of the various departments were 
required, statistics regarding population, pub- 
lic health, growth of industries, factories, 
rates, value of land, etc. If reference libra- 
rians are expected to carry out the actual 
work in connection with inquiries as set out 
above, especially when the facts sought are 
of such a nature as to affect the probable 
extension and expansion of the town’s inter- 
ests, I feel that unless due recognition be 
made of the fact, by patrons, as to where 
the information has been obtained, the amount 
of work entailed would not be quite justified. 
It would be interesting to learn what most 
reference librarians would do should a simi- 
lar request be made to them. 
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PLANS FOR A COSTUME INDEX 


LANS for this new reference tool for 

librarians are gradually taking shape after 
being discussed for some time. The first steps 
in the matter were taken in 1930 by a com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. headed by Miss 
Dorothy Breen, Chief of the Art Department 
of the St. Louis Public Library. This Com- 
mittee sent out a questionnaire to 35 museums 
and public libraries to which twenty-eight 
answers were received. The majority of libra- 
ries answering this questionnaire had between 
100 and 250 books on costume in their collec- 
tions and ten of the libraries had made some 
partial index to some of the books, thus indi- 
cating their need for this material. These 
questionnaires have been turned over to the 
Standard Catalog Section of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company and will prove a great help in 
deciding the numerous questions that must 
arise in determining selection and methods. 


Ever since this Company thought of produc- 
ing this Index, a list of books on the subject 
has been gradually built up so that now a 
considerable number of titles is available 
from which a preliminary list will be selected 
and sent to librarians of public libraries and 
museums and from their votes the books to 
be indexed will be chosen. 

Following the expression of opinion in the 
A. L. A. questionnaire, the Costume Index 
will probably be arranged in strictly alphabetic 
order. The general works on costume will 
be indexed under country first with subdivi- 
sions under periods covered. Accessories such 
as gloves, shoes, hats, etc., will, of course, 
be brought out also. 

The editor will welcome any suggestions 
from librarians on this new index, particularly 
with regard to the books to be indexed. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


The following current titles will be ana- 
lyzed and included in Part 5 of the Index, 
which will be published in January 1933: 
Bracpon, C. F. Frozen fountain. 1932 Knopf 
Cuesterton, G. K. Sidelights on new Lortdon 
and newer York. 1932 Dodd 

Exiot, T. S. Selected essays, 1917-1932. 1032 
Harcourt 

Hate, C. B. and Tost, J. E. eds. Contrast 
and comparison. 1931 Prentice-Hall 

Hunter, A. A. Social perplexities. 10932 
Smith, R. R. 

Jounson, C. English painting, from the 
seventh century to the present day. 1932 
Dial press 


KirKPATRICK, E. A. Sciences of man in the 
making; an orientation book. 1932 Har- 
court 


More merry-go-round, by the authors of 
Washington merry-go-round. 1932 Live- 
right 

PARKMAN, M. R. High adventurers. 1931 


Century 


Reitty, J. J. Dear Prue’s husband, and other 
people. 1932 Macmillan 


Science to-day and to-morrow, comp. from a 
series of lectures delivered at Morley col- 
lege. 1932 Williams & Norgate 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


ScHoot Liprary EXPERIENCE: SECOND SERIES. 
By Martha Wilson. (Librarians’ Round 
Table Series). xvi,325p. $2.25. 

Supplements the material in the original 
volume, School Library Experience, to which 
it is similar in character and arrangement. 


Thirty-six articles are reprinted under the 
headings: Books as Tools, The Librarian, The 
High School Library at Work, The Junior 
High School Library, The Elementary and 
Platoon School Library, Supervision of 
School Libraries. The volume is dedicated 
to Marion Lovis. 
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THE TREND OF WILSON COMPANY SALES 


PLays FoR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HicH ScHOOLS. 
Marjorie Seligman and Louise M. Frank- 
enstein. 2d ed. rev. 46p. 60c postpaid. 


This list has been thoroughly revised, a 
few titles dropped, and a large number of 
new plays added, increasing the size of the 
list by nearly 25 per cent. There are also a 
few changes in arrangement which will in- 
crease the usefulness of the list. 


* * * 


NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


Our bindery and shipping room have been 
taxed heavily this month, turning out copies 
of the new University Debaters’ Annual: 
1931-1932 and the Reference Shelf on State 
and Local Tax Revision to fill the many 
orders that had accumulated during publica- 
tion. A description of the University De- 
baters’ Annual appeared in the Witson But- 
LeTIN for September (p. 53). 


State and Local Tax Revision covers the 
question chosen ‘by the National University 
Extension Association, to he debated in the 
member schools of some thirty high school 
debating leagues this year. Pressure of pub- 
lic opinion the country over, as to necessary 
tax relief, made the question inevitable; how- 
ever, it is a difficult one for the average 


secondary school student. The introductory 
analysis of the question which appears in this 
number of the Reference Shelf will be a con- 
siderable help. Also Mr. Buehler is preparing 
as another volume in the Reference Shelf 
(Vol. VIII, No. 3): State and Local Tax 
Revision: Analytical Survey which will be a 
“figst-aid” to any student or reader in the 
understanding of this subject. It will contain 
(Ready November 1. 90c) 


1. A thorough analysis of the question as 
stated by the N.U.E.A. 

2. Charts and tables giving a condensed 
view of existing state taxing systems. 
A classified index to topics and sub 
topics with a list of references under 
each point. 
Some 150 questions and answers eluci 
dating difficult points. 


Other volumes in the Reference Shelf in 
progress are Cancellation of International 
War Debts, by James G. Hodgson, and Debate 
Index, by Edith M. Phelps. 


The Index, which appeared last as an ap 
pendix to the Debaters’ Manual (6th ed. 
1929) has been revised considerably, a num 
ber of references to out of date material 
dropped, and fully five-hundred new entvzies 
added. In the same volume will be published 
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a few bibliographies. One of them, on Inter- 
echelastic Athletics, brings down to date the 
bibliography in the Reference Shelf of this 
title (Vol. VI, No. 2. 1929). This question 
has been chosen for debate this year by the 
State High School Debating League of 
Florida, 


Werk is advancing on Mrs. Baker’s 
Dramatic Bibliography at a good pace and we 
hope to have it ready early in November as 
planned. It is an annotated catalog of books 
on the history and criticism of the drama and 
the stage and allied arts of the theatre, and 
will thus well complement Miss _ Firkins’ 
Index to Plays, dealing with the actual plays 
only. The volumes will be fitting companions 
in size, scope, and thoroughness with which 
the ground is covered. A special introduction 
has been written for Mrs. Baker’s book by 
Dr. Milton M. Smith, Instructor in Drama 
and play production and Technical Director 
of the Morningside Players of Columbia Uni- 
versity, also well-known for his Book of Play 
Production for Little Theatres, Schools and 
Colleges. 


Many libraries have taken advantage of the 
lack of funds with which to buy new books, 
to advertise more extensively the older fiction 
already on the shelves. A new aid for this 
purpose is Ruth Melamed’s Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Novels, a list of 100 carefully selected 
titles, illustrated, and similar in form to her 
Outstanding Novels of the 20th Century, 
which has proved so popular. The prices of 
the two lists are the same: I copy, I0c; 50 
copies, $1.75; 100 copies, $3; 250 copies, $6; 
500 copies, $10. 


John Howie Wright estimates that people 
who appreciate humor are 


divided into at 
least a dozen different groups, each with a 
sense of humor of a different kind. We feel 
inclined to agree with him. We ran into 
several kinds in selecting jokes for Still More 
Toasts. These jokes were all tried “on the 
dog,” a number of “dogs” in fact, and it was 
enlightening to discover how little agreement 
there was as to what was “funny.” No jokes 
got in, however, except on several votes, so 
we believe you will be pleased with the result. 
Still More Toasts is similar in form and con- 
tents to the Toasters’ Handbook and More 
Toasts. $1.80 each. No duplication in con- 
tents. All three books in one order, $4.50. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Librarians who are preparing for the season 
of quickened activity by setting their collec- 
tion of ephemeral material in order will be 
interested in the new introductory subscription 
now offered by the Vertical File Service. 

This subscription begins with the September 
(cumulated) catalog and extends to June of 
1933. The rate for this term is one-half the 
annual rate a library may pay for the Readers’ 
Guide. 

Because the Vertical File Service is still 
young and because of the large quantity and 
variety of vertical file material yet to be 
brought to light, the Service can definitely 
look forward to increasing the value of its 
catalog to librarians. 

As to the method by which l#brarians ob- 
tain the material listed, we are making a study 
of the possibilities of improving this aspect 
of the Service. While subscribers seem to 
find the present system satisfactory, we hope 
to develop a plan that will expedite the dis- 
tribution of literature they may request or 
order from the catalog. 

* * * 


Approximately two tons of the Readers’ 
Guide, 3% year cumulation, 1929-June, 1932, 
have been going thru our bindery and shipping 
room each day the last two or three weeks. 
It is a considerable task to bind and ship 
enough copies of this 2834 page book for all 
our subscribers but enough copies have been 
completed now to go around. 


The next volume for delivery, awaiting its 
turn in the bindery, is the 3% year cumula- 
tion of the Education Index, 1929-June 1932, 
the first large cumulated volume of this new 
index. 
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That libraries who have subscribed to La 
Scheda Cumulativa Italiana have found it 
worth while is evidenced by the renewal sub- 
scriptions for 1933 which are now coming in. 
La Scheda records all books published in 
Italian anywhere as the Cumulative Book In- 
dex records books in English. The editor, 
T. W. Huntington, Anacapri, Italy, desires 
to be informéd of any new book in Italian, 
published in Italy or any other country, to 
insure La Scheda being as complete as possi- 
ble. 

Possible future subscribers please note the 
special offer now made: Subscription for 
balance of 1932 and all of 1933, including the 
annuals for both years, for the combined 
subscription rate of $5, postage included. 


* * * 


A new volume of the Jahrbuch der Biicher- 
preise is now ready, covering 1931. Vol. XXVI, 
xiii, 342p. $7.25. The American Book Collec- 
tor says of it “Certainly libraries should own 
a copy of this book, and I am not so sure 
that it would not turn out to be of some help 
to the general collector.” The H. W. Wilson 
Company can supply this and also the volumes 
for 1929 and 1930 from stock on hand ($7.25 


each). 
** * 


A new complete catalog of The Wilson Com- 
pany publications is being mailed to all our 
subscribers. Check it over, when it comes, 
with your order lists. A key to the new Sum- 
mer and Fall publications for 1932 will be 


found on page 3. 
x * * 


Is there a use for a Junior Readers’ Guide, 
to cover the best of the children’s periodicals, 
published perhaps quarterly, charged for at 
35c per periodical indexed, received by the 


The Books the 


(Continued from page 99) 


graduating from high school, he goes to work 
for a large firm, and I liked best the part 
played by him in quelling riots, and his 
honesty and truthfullness.” 


These last named books, too, reflect 
the desire that is in everyone to escape 
from a monotonous life and take part 
in some great adventure. Reading that, 
vicariously, best fulfills this longing is 
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library, with a minimum of $1 a year? Would 
it serve children, teachers, and librarian in 
looking up material for reading or study in 
grade schools? Would it help in introducing 
young children to the Readers’ Guide and 


other indexes later on? We welcome opinions 
* * * 
One of the unfortunate results of economic 


conditions is the effect on the publication of 
many valuable periodicals. The /nternationa! 
Studio, which has been indexed in the Read 
, ° . . 1 
ers’ Guide almost from its beginning, has 
discontinued publication. To replace it, thé 
American Magazine of Arts has been trans 
ferred from the International Index to the 
Readers’ Guide, indexing to begin with th 
July 1932 issue. 
** * 


Mrs. Jennie Thornburg Jennings, libraria: 
of the St. Paul Public Library, has had th 
misfortune more than once to have published 
articles of hers attributed to Mr. Judson Toll 
Jennings, their initials being the same. One 
such error has just come to light in the 
Readers’ Guide in the indexing of her article, 
“A plea for advanced instruction in library 
summer schools” which appeared in Schoo 
and Society for February 1918 ahd in Publi 
Libraries for July of the same year. Another 
of which correction has been made in th 
Library Journal was “Librarianship as a pri 
fession in college and university libraries” 
appearing in the Library Journal for April, 
1918 and reprinted in K. T. Moody’s Library 
Within the Walls. Other published articles by 
Mrs. Jennings are “State certification of libra 
ries’ (Public Libraries, December, 10918), 
“Statistics of women in library work” (Li 
brary Journal, October, 1918) and Cataloging 
experience; a fundamental requisite in library 
work” (Libraries, April, 1928). 


Children Like 


the most popular with old and young 
alike. 

I have no hope that I can eradicate 
what is such a fundamental instinct. | 
can only buy more biographies of the 
good and great, hoping that the stirring 
adventures of such men and women will 
be sign posts leading towards high 
ideals. For, even in a depression, we in 
New England must not forget “to hitch 
our wagon to a star.” 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


The librarian, being a broker in books 
for all comers, has been singularly 
neglected by the makers of books. Rela- 
tively few books are written and pub- 
lished for the librarian’s own use. Here 
are two, one a book of delightful pro- 
fessional reading, the other a handy and 
convenient book of directions in an im- 
portant phase of library work. Neither 
is “new” but the librarian, of all people, 
should know the hollowness of the vir- 
tue of “being new.” Both books are 
the work of W. W. Bishop, librarian 
of the University of Michigan and 
sometime president of the A.L.A. 


The Backs of Books is one of those 
choice literary endeavors which produce 
in the reader the satisfying sense of 
scholarly elegance, recognized in the au- 
thor and reflected in the appreciative 
reader. It is a series of realistic talks 
about the realistic sides of library work 
—which are not the seamy sides for all 
their realism. The chapters headings 
provide clues: The Vatican Library, 
Book-Hunting in Rome, Changing Ideals 
in Librarianship, The Theory of Refer- 
ence Work, The Librarian as Biblio- 
phile, Fashions in Books, are a few of 
them. Cloth 5%x7¥%, ix + 338 pages, 
two-color title page, gold top, uncut 
leaves. The price is $2.00. 


The “tool-book” is the Practical 
Handbook of Modern Library Cata- 
loguing wherein is set forth the ripe ex- 
perience of an author who knows what 
he is talking about, concerning rooms, 
equipment, planning, organization, the 
use of printed cards, cataloging method, 
subject headings and all the numerous 
matters relating to the subject. There 
is a brief introductory chapter on the 
history of library cataloging. Cloth, 


5x7%, 152 pages, index. The price is 
$1.75. 


Magazines 


We suggest Social Forces and The 
Quarterly Review of Biology as reason- 
able candidates for a place in the read- 
ing room, if they are not already there. 


Social Forces deals with subjects that 
every person above the mental age of 
12 is interested in, partly from taste no 
doubt, but preference or no preference, 
because they have to be. For Soctal 
Forces deals with public welfare, com- 
munity planning, politics, government, 
citizenship, cultural factors, the family, 
marriage and divorce, industrial rela- 
tions, racial and cultural groups, and the 
thousand and one problems associated 
with them. 


Often the discussion of such subjects 
brings them into the dry-as-dust class. 
But in the case of Social Forces, it 
really is not so, largely because of the 
editorial supervision of Howard W. 
Odum, whose Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder and numerous other recent 
books mark him as one who knows the 
human touch. There is no equivalent 
or even a near-equivalent for the flavor- 
ful way in which Social Forces ap- 
proaches the interpretation of the social 
picture, in present-day periodical liter- 
ature. The best way to verify all this 
is to ask us to send a specimen copy. 


About 500 libraries already subscribe 
to Social Forces. Doubtless there are 
three times as many more libraries in 
this country whose clientele would ap- 
preciate the compliment of finding So- 
cial Forces in the reading-room. The 
price is $4.00 and the magazine appears 
quarterly. Its comprehensiveness makes 
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it a possible substitute for perhaps three 
to six other magazines. 

The Quarterly Review of Biology has 
an appeal not so wide, perhaps. Yet it 
too is quite unique in its field. The Re- 
view interprets and discusses modern 
biology with one eye on the biologist 
himself, but with both eyes to the intel- 
ligent non-professional public which is 
desirous of knowing the salient facts 
which modern biology is turning up. It 
is not suitable for children or adolescents 
of any age, but whenever a library is 
serving an educated community, tie 
Quarterly Review should have a place, 
for there is comparable attempt to place 
the results of biological research and in- 
vestigation before the eyes and minds of 
educated people—and they must know 
something of the strides biology is mak- 
ing if they are to keep abreast of the 
times. Clearly biology is quite as vital 
as chemistry or physics or astronomy. 

The Review is $5.00 a year. As in- 
dicated by the full title, it is quarterly. 
Illustrations are freely used. The editor 
is Raymond Pearl, whose international 
reputation as a scientist, scholar, and 
writer needs no descant. Send for a 
specimen copy. 





Those Dollar Books 


Is economy necessary just now? 
Quite so. Ther books—really excellent 
books, new books—at a dollar apiece 
should have a particular good inning. 
For instance, the Century of Progress 
Series you find in the A. L. A. Booklist 
—and it is barely possible this column 
may have mentioned it before. The Sep- 
tember number of the Series—published 
in collaboration with the Committee on 
Publications of the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition—is Our Mineral 
Civilization by T. T. Read. The au- 
thor warns at once that he doesn’t intend 





to imply that this is a mineral age and 
nothing else. He does bring forward 
the astonishing fact that there is not a 
single mineral substance of which the 
quantity used in the past century is less 
than the total of all of the centuries 
preceding. 

For instance, have you had your pig 
iron today? Then someone is cheating 
you. For every man, woman and child 
in the country is entitled to about 3 
pounds daily, if production figures mean 
anything. Then along with the story of 
the giant iron, is that of King Coal and 
Il Duce Oil; of copper, lead, and zinc, 
of marble, cement, stone, tellurium 
tungsten, and many, many others. It’s a 
hard life we lead. “Man by his mastery 
of minerals has increased his 
stature.” 

Here are the other numbers in the 
Century of Progress Series: 

The Queen of the Sciences (Math: 
matics) Eric T. Bell 
The Universe Unfolding 
omy) R. H. Baker 


own 


(Astron 


Man and Microbes (Bacteriology) 
Stanhope Bayne-Jones 
Animal Life and Social Growth 


(Biology) W. C. Allee 

Evolution Yesterday and Toda 
(Evolutionary Theory) H. H. New 
man 

The New Necessity (Automotive En- 
gineering) Kettering & Orth. 


The format is attractive. The books 
are well-bound and printed from new 
type. Each number tells the story of 
some branch of scientific or technical en 
deavor, the story of the progress of the 
past hundred years. Eminently readable, 
positively authentic, the world will be 
far better informed if they get a wide 
reading. And the price is only a dollar. 
Send for two or three anyhow. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 








STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Ocroser 1932 





HE Stanparp CataLoG Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 

three hundred books a year It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTALoGc For Pus tic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Book Review 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the STanparp CaTaLoG For Pusiic Lipraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 
a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1932, issue] 





2 0 the dry-as-dust It does its job. Real study 
200 Religion has gone into it Yet it suffers from the un- 
voidable defect that its sources do not include 
FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON. As I see reli- iny of considerable literary importance, but 
gion. 201lp $2 Harper must be combed in fragments out of miscel- 
230 Religion 32-26506 me. Alar v rage By d ofr aaa - "29 100 
“= t - ale Rn s 21:828 summer 32 100w 
Religion as Dr Fosdick sees it is not an in inhedaniet 
herited faith or a system of opinions, but an 
individual, psychological and creative experience 
which iiek” seamtne to life and dignity to SALTER, SIR ARTHUR. Recovery: the second 
human personality. effort. 353p $3 Century 
—_— 330.9 Economic conditions. Wor! politics 
Booklist 28:416 Je ‘32 An English authority, for ten years director 
+ Books p2 My 15 ‘32 650w of the Economic and Financial Section of the 
‘‘As I See Religion’ is perhaps not the League of Nations, analyzes from a broad per- 


spective and with eminent fair-mindedness the 
causes that have brought the world into its 
present distress and indicates the requirements, 
conomic, financial, commercial and political, 
upon which to base a new world order. 


weightiest nor may it prove to be the -most 
popular of the author’s works But we doubt 
whether any volume he has written is a more 
fair disclosure of the distinctive service he has 


rendered to his time.’’ J. W. Nixon 

= i j ‘ 3 >» 99 °29 THlw eee ree 

+ Covistiag Contury $9:003 Je. 43 “S87 + Books pl Ap 10 "32 1600w 

“Tt is a book to make people think, not a book 5 2 li gre 

that tells them what to think. Therefore its + Economist 114:836 Ap 16 ’32 2200w 
pages may be scanned without fear by those “The special quality of this book is its per- 
whose professions are other than Dr. Fosdick’'s spective and proportion, and it might fairly be 
they may be read by the freethinker without said of it, I think that nothing dealing with the 
danger of contamination, and the atheist need world crisis has yet been written which so 
not avoid them lest he find himself confronted nearly represents the consensus of informed 
by too bold a resurrection of the image of the opinion throughout the world. . . The reader 
God he has abolished.’’ will find there the considered judgments of an 

+ N Y Times p2 My 1 °32 950w nformed, of a patient, of a just and of a cour- 


weous mind, and when he lays down the book 


P , 37:46 Je °32 : : . ‘ . - 
ittsburgh Mo Bul a . he will feel that he has been in communication 


Sat R of Lit 8:755 My 28 '32 1700w with a vigilant guardian of the human heri- 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 24 ‘32 tage."’ Walter Lippmann 
+ N Y Herald-Tribune p19 Ap 7 °32 850w 


“When to his experience are added insight, 

~ ° ° candor, an engaging style and an unfailing 

300 Social Sciences sense of direction through a wilderness of de- 

tail, the result is wholly fortunate. Readers in 

CHAPMAN, ARTHUR. Pony express: the search of a clear analysis of the large finan- 


record of a romantic adventure in business cial questions which confuse the world in 1932 
319p il $3.50 Putnam will find it here, in a book which reconstructs 
383.4973 Frontier and pioneer life. Postal and illuminates the post-war years. ‘This 
eervice—United States. Express service ; book,’ he says, on an early page. ‘5 an at- 
. . re, a -_ 95.9194 tempt at a general map of the difficult coun- 
dle cota try over which we have now to find our way, 
An historical account of the origin, develop- showing the obstructions by which it is en- 
ment and organization of the Pony Express, cumbered.’ In this purpose he has succeeded 
that famous overland mail service which in 1860 admirably.’’ Charles Merz 
and 1861 carried news and letters to the +N Y Times p3 Ap 10 '32 1650w 
; > ; rt ; - ; ; " . rar rj ; 
pioneers in California in record-breaking time + Sat R of Lit 8:667 Ap 16 °32 150w 


Bibliography. Index. 
—— er ee + Spec 148:513 Ap 9 '32 750w 


Booklist 28:371 My °32 
‘Librarians on the lookout for non-fiction for 


the older boys and girls will welcome Mr. Chap- 
man’s swinging account of the Pony Express.”’ 600 Useful Arts 
C. L. Skinner _ ) 
+ Books pi Ap 3 '32 580w HOTTES, ALFRED CARL. Book of trees. 440p 
Boston Transcript p3 Je 15 '32 550w il $3 De La Mare 
+ — N Y Times pl7 Ap 24 '32 520w 635.977 Trees. Tree planting 32-11587 
“*The Pony Express’ is as romantic as the A guidebook prepared for the horticulturist 


writer could make it out of the scattered sources and not for the botanist. Trees are listed alpha- 
that remain, and is a valiant effort to rescue betically under two headings, deciduous and 
one of the thrilling episodes of the border from coniferous. Information includes botanical char- 
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HOTTES, ALFRED CARL—Continued 
acteristics and methods of propagation as well 
as less technical descriptions. The book contains 
preliminary chapters on Why we plant trees, 
The bark of trees, Trees and erosion, Trees of 
American history, A few favorite tree poems, 
Street trees, Nut culture, Pruning, Tree repair, 
Tree pests, Propagation, etc. 


Booklist 28:423 Je °32 


“No tree lover should pick up this small but 
fascinating book unless he has plenty of time 
at his disposal. It has a way with it as potent 
as that of the dictionary for the lover of words. 
Its author evidently has not only a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of trees but an understanding of 
them and a brotherly affection for them that 
enable him to make, somehow, his knowledge 
very intriguing. . . The volume is copiously, 
accurately and beautifully illustrated.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl9 My 22 '32 280w 


700 Fine Arts 


MOORE, DOUGLAS STUART. Listening to 
music. 288p $3 Norton 
781 Music—Analysis, interpretation, appre- 
ciation 32-8562 


This book is designed to help the lover of 
music to increase his enjoyment through intelli- 
gent listening and understanding of the 
language of music. No previous training in 
music is required to understand the material 
which it contains. Technical matter is stated 
as simply as possible and no technical terms 
are taken for granted. The author is associate 
rofessor of music in Barnard College, Colum- 

ia University. An appendix lists suggestions 
for further reading and also phonograph rec- 
ords illustrative of points made in the text. 


Booklist 28:380 My °32 
“The book as a whole achieves its purposes 
and should prove useful both to students and to 
the general reader." Peter Bowdoin 
+ Books p9 Je 19 °32 550w 
N Y Times p5 Ap 3 °32 900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:690 Ap 23 '32 1050w 


O’HARA, ELIOT. Making watercolor behave. 
90p il $2.75 Minton 
751 Water color painting 32-4643 
A practical book of instruction in watercolor 
technique, written primarily for beginners. 


Booklist 28:341 Ap °32 
Cleveland Open Shelf p6 Mr °32 
O’Hara is ea water color painter of 
int tional renown and a successful teacher 
of tae art. His work has been purchased by 
leading galleries and individual collectors in 
England and America.’’ 

+ School Arts M 31:xiii Mr '32 150w 


$OT™1 in 


SKINNER, RICHARD DANA. Our changing 
theatre. 327p il $3 Dial press 
792 Drama—History and criticism. Ameri- 
ean drama—History and criticism. Theater 
—United States 31-34688 
Mr Skinner, who is dramatic editor of The 
Commonweal, surveys the Broadway plays of 
the last few years, judging them by standards 
which are not only high but distinctly his own. 
His interesting grouping of the plays he ana- 
lyzes gives unity to his reviews. 


Booklist 28:251 F ’32 
“R. Dana Skinner writes of the plays and 
players recently seen on our stage with the en- 
thusiasm of a born playgoer and the sensitive 
discernment of a cultivated man, but always 
with a strong sense that this art of the theater, 
like all other arts, should contribute to the 
spiritual well-being of mankind.’’ W. P. Eaton 
+-Books p17 Ap 3 '32 130w 


+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 16 '32 380w 
Cath World 135:116 Ap ‘32 650w 
“‘Our Changing Theater’ is that very rare 
thing, a genuinely philosophical book about the 
contemporary drama.”’ J, W. Krutch 
+ Nation 134:407 Ap 6 ‘32 1000w 
+ —N Y Times p2 D 20 "31 680w 
Sat R of Lit 8:625 Mr 26 '32 60w 
+ Theatre Arts Mo 16:173 F ‘32 450w 


WEITENKAMPF, FRANK. Quest of the print. 
286p il $3 Scribner 
760 Engravings-—Collectors and Collecting 
32-26259 
This new book by the curator of prints of 
the New York Public Library and the author of 
How to Appreciate Prints (Book Review Di- 
gest, 1909), discusses various aspects of print 
collecting—why, what and how to collect, 
copies, frauds, notable collectors, print collect- 
ing in the United States, public collections, and 
care of prints. 





Booklist 28:341 Ap °32 
“ “The Quest of the Print’ is charming for the 

reason that it exhales precisely the atmosphere 
that should envelop the collector of prints, an 
atmosphere of disinterested delight in the works 
of the masters and their disciples.’’ Royal Cor- 
tissoz 

+ Books p2 My 29 '32 600w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 9 '32 420w 

“From his wealth of knowledge and experi- 

ence Frank Weitenkampf offers suggestions 
and ideas that will be helpful both to those 
ambitious to collect prints and to those who, 
without being able to ssess them, may gain 
great pleasure from enhanced capacity for ap- 
preciation.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl7 Ap 24 '32 460w 

— Times [London] Lit Sup p352 My 12 

"32 550w 

Wis Lib Bul 28:122 Ap ’32 


800 Literature 


WYLIE, ELINOR (HOYT) (MRS WILLIAM 
ROSE BENET). Collected poems fed. with a 
foreword by William Rose Benét]. 31lp il $3.50 
Knopf 

811 32-26577 
Contains Elinor Wylie’s four previously pub- 
lished books of poems: Nets to Catch the Wind, 

Black Armour, Trivial Breath, and Angels and 

Earthly Creatures. Added to these is a section 

of forty-eight poems hitherto uncollected in book 

form. Some of these have previously been pub- 
lished in periodicals and a few have never be- 
fore been printed. 





Booklist 28:429 Je '32 
Books pl My 22 °32 1650w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Je 11 '32 1050w 
Christian Science Monitor p6 Je 18 ‘32 
+ Nation 134:682 Je 15 °32 1500w 
+N Y Times pl My 22 ’32 1300w 
“Here are more than three hundred pages 
ranging from brilliant artifice to uplifted art. 
Many, perhaps most, of these three hundred 
pages will die. But some of the quietest seem 
destined for a far longer life than all but a 
few of their louder contemporaries’. No less 
than a dozen of these poems—possibly a score- 
will survive, poems that helped change the 
renaissance of American poetry from an era of 
propaganda to a richly- performed accomplish- 
ment. If poetry, the final authority, has a voice 
for all to recognize, its accent is unmistakable 
in this last book by Elinor Wylie.’’ Louis Un- 
termeyer 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:741 My 21 ‘32 


+ Yale R ns 21:813 summer '32 650w 
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BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in 
THE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 
and dispatch. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 











THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


Chemical, Medical, Scientific 





Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 

















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 


Enroll with us. We Notify | us of any 
vacancies on your 


have many good library staff. This 
positions available. service free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 














Periodicals and Reference Books 
no longer ob- — For sale by — 
tainable at the ® Login & Son, Inc. 


f Established 1887 
publisher 29 E. 2ist St, NY. 








UDWY PUBLG CO 


3323 MICHIGAN BLVD..CHICAGO 


Lederer’s Cartooning Made Easy . . $2.00 
Bardine’s How to Become American 


eo Ee ae a ee ” 
Beshore’s Persuasive Speaking ... 2.00 
Judy’s Training the Dog ....... 1.50 





We can furnish any book on dogs 
Ses ee ee Se 







Whatever the 
Subject 
INSPIRATIONAL 
PROSE 
QUOTATIONS 


"400 Wise Men 
Under One re 
useful 


Times Book Review. 
Octave. $2.50 


COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville 
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900 History 
LATTIMORE, QWEN. Manchuria, cradle of 
conflict. 3llp $3 Macmillan 
951.8 Manchuria. Eastern question (Far 
bast) 32-7693 


Included in the comprehensive scope of the 
book, which is much wider than a mere study 
of the present conflict, is a careful building up 
of the background necessary to an understand- 
ing of Manchuria’s place in Chinese history and 
its significance in relation to China, Japan and 
Russia. Three types of civilization are in con- 
flict in this battleground of race and culture: 
the traditional culture of China; westernization, 
typified by Japan; and the disturbing unknown 
factor of Soviet Russia. 





“An expert’s study, a moderately solid vol- 
ume with plenty of meat in it for those who 
want the facts judic iously, arranged and without 
much individual coloring.’ 

+ Atlantic Booksnelf pl0 My °'32 


Booklist 25:382 My ‘32 


120w 


+ Bookm 74:686 Mr '32 450w 
4+ —- Books pl Mr 27 ‘32 750w 


) 


+. Boston Transcript p2 My 11 ‘32 750w 
Christian Century 49:706 Je 1 °32 130w 
Christian Science Monitor pl0 My 21 
"32 300w 
“It is immensely shrewd and entertaining, ana 
not less so for the fact that Mr. Lattimore has 
a detached, civilized, gleaming and Santayana- 
like wit."’ Jonathan Mitchell 
+ New Repub 70:332 My 4 °32 420w 
+ N Y Times p9 Ap 17 ‘32 1200w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:667 Ap 16 ‘32 50w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:702 Ap 30 "32 350w 
‘‘Most of the materials for this work were 
collected by Mr. Lattimore, under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Council of New 
York, during nine months of travel and resi- 
dence in Manchuria, two years ago, and sub- 
sequently amplified by further literary research 
at Peiping. The result displays very convinc- 
ingly the great value of such research work 
when carried out by an _ =investigator as 
thoroughly competent and qualified as Mr. Lat- 
timore proves himself to be. . . His work 
should become an indispensable text-book for 
all who take an intelligent interest in the 
course of Far Eastern events.” 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p339 My 12 "32 
+ World Tomorrow 15:153 My '32 450w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BEALS, CARLETON. Banana gold. 367p il $3 
Lippincott 
917.28 Central America—Description and 


travel 3832-26561 


At the height of the war between the Ameri- 
can marines and Sandino in Nicaragua the au- 
thor, armed only with recommendations of 
Sandino agents in Mexico and Central America. 
made his perilous way thru the jungles of 
southern Honduras and northern Nicaragua. 
met the insurrecto chieftain and interviewed 
him. The book is an account of this dangerous 
exploit. 





Booklist 28:430 Je ’32 
Books pl My 1 ’32 1100w 
“First-class vivid journalism, and an effectual 
warning to any one who is thinking of going 
South to escape from the horrors of the ma- 


chine age.’’ I. M. 
+ Books pl13 My 15 °32 60w 


Boston Transcript p3 Je 1 '32 600w 
— Nation 134:684 Je 15 °32 500w 
+-—N Y Times p9 My 15 "32 1850w 
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HEDIN, SVEN ANDERS. Across the Gobi des- 
ert (tr. from the German by H. J. Cant]. 402p 
il $2 Dutton {25s Routledge] 

915.17 Gobi desert. Mongolia—Description 

and travel [32-7528] 

“A translation of ‘Auf grosser Fahrt,’ pub- 
lished in 1928, giving the general account of th 
first stage in Dr. Sven Hedin’s great expedi. 
tion, the march across the desert from Paotow 

to Eastern Turkestan. This translation has a 

new preiace and tour appendices by Dr. Hedin 

outlining the further history of the expedition 
up to July, 1931.’ Times [London] Lit Sup 





“The clarity of style of Sven Hedin is fa 
miliar to all who have been interested in expl 
ration in Asia, but in this volume there is an ad 
ditional smoothness and vividness of diction 
which is apparent even in this translation from 
the original German. Although in essence a 
diary, the form is concealed by the easy tran 
sition of one day into another. There is a1 
admirable balance of subject matter Maps 
excellent illustrations and an adequate inde 
round out this worthy book.’ William Beebe 

+ Books pl My 15 °32 1000w 


Boston Transcript pl My 15 '32 200w 


+ N Y Times pl My 15 '32 1250w 
+ Sat R 152:630 N 14 '31 300w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:777 Je 11 '32 1350w 
Times [London] Lit Sup pl1056 D 31 


WALDMAN, MILTON, ed. Omnibus book 
travellers’ tales; being the history of explora 
tion told by the explorers. 864p $3 Brentan 
{8s 6d Stein] 


910 Explorers. Discoveries (in geography) 


49 929 
f 


The book consists of extracts from the jou 
nals of the world’s greatest explorers, fron 
Herodotus 1.0 Captain Scott, with an introduc 
tion and critical prefaces to the chapters by th: 
editor. 


Booklist 28:345 Ap '32 
+ Books pl2 Ap 3 '32 100w 
_“A brilliantly selected anthology of explora 
tion. . . One of the very best compilatio 
which we have ever seen.”’ 
+ Spec 147:740 N 28 °31 420w 
+ Springf’d Republican p8 F 2 ‘32 180w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p952 ; 


B or 92 Biography 


MARBLE, ANNIE (RUSSELL) (MRS C. F. 
MARBLE). Nobel prize winners in literature 
1901-1931. rev ed 441p il $3.50 Appleton 

928 Authors. Nobel prizes 32-8059 
This new edition of a book of biographical! 
and critical sketches of Nobel! prize winners 
first published in 1925 (Book Review Digest, 

1925) is brought up to date with chapters on 

Shaw, Grazia Deledda, Bergson, Sigrid Undset, 

i Mann, Sinclair Lewis, and Erik Karl 
eldt. 





Booklist 28:401 My ‘32 
Springf’'d Republican p7e My 29 '32 300w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:160 My ‘32 


American out- 


SINCLAIR, UPTON BEALL. 


post; a of reminiscences. (Eng title: 
Candid reminiscences). 280p $2.50 Farrar 
B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 32-26373 
The author of The Brass Check. The Jungle, 


and other novels of propaganda here gives an 
account of his life and development as a writer, 
and attempts to explain the forces in his en- 
vironment which have made him such a strange 
mixture of Puritan and revolutionist. 


Booklist 28:433 Je ’32 
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“The story is told with gusto and naive disre- 
gard of restraint. Mr. S.nclair has done well 
to write, although he stops with at least twenty 
years more of crusade and adventure to tell. 
It is to be hoped that he may feel moved before 
long to go on.’ William MacDonald 

Books p3 Ap 17 ‘32 1150w 
— Chicago Daily Tribune pl6 Ap 16 °32 
+ Nation 134:432 Ap 13 '32 1050w 
New Repub 71:160 Je 22 ‘32 800w 
N Y Times p5 My 1 ‘32 1150w 

‘*‘A’ book, or I am blndly mistaken, destined 
for popularity. It is not too long; it is rapidly 
and vivaciousiy narrative (Mr. Sinclair, with 
grave artistic faults on his head, has always 
been a master of narration); and there is a 
genuine mellowness, an unforced geniality, in 
this volume which reveals an aspect of his na- 
ture not always apparent in his earlier work.”’ 
L. W. Dodd 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:709 My 7 ‘32 1250w 


xe ° 
Fiction 
PARRISH, ANNE (MRS CHARLES ALBERT 
CORLISS). Loads of love. 330p $2.50 Harper 
32-576 
Bessie Plummer always signed her letters 
‘Loads of love from Bessie.’’ She had plenty 
of money and good-will to dispense, but no tact, 
judgment or understanding And so she went 
thru life as “unconscious as a force of nature 
a tidal wave, a landslide,’’ bringing people to- 
gether and parting them, blundering in and out 
of their lives and always leaving havoc in her 
wake. 





‘In the hands of a less penetrating writer, 
Bessie’s blunders might have made farce, but 
Miss Parrish is at once too subtle and too tem- 
perate to let her story get out of hand. You 
will fairly ache to tear Bessie out of this book 
and tie ner up out of harm's way—and I doubt 
if you can lay down her story before the end.’’ 
Mary Ross 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf pi6é Ap ‘32 200w 
Booklist 28:309 Mr ‘32 
Bookm 74:695 Mr °32 750w 

+- Books p7 F 7 °32 550w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 F 6 °32 1150w 

+ N Y Times p6 F 7 '32 680w 
Outlook 160:192 Mr °32 80w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:21 Mr ‘32 

+- — Sat R of Lit 8:616 Mr 26 °'32 600w 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:684 Ap 23 °32 30w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 6 '32 420w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:90 Mr °'32 


WHITE. STEWART EDWARD. Long rifle. 537p 

$2.50 Doubleday 

The prologue to this long historical. novel, 
tells how young Daniel joone won the first 
long rifle at a shooting match in western 
Pennsylvania. The story itself relates the ad- 
ventures of Andy Burnett, grandson of Boone’s 
friend, Gail Burnett. Andy inherits Boone's 
long rifle and, true to his clan and period, 
moves further to the westward, joins the ranks 
of the ‘‘mountain men’’ who trapped and ex- 
plored the Rockies in the 1820's, is captured by 
Blackfeet Indians and is adopted into their 
tribe. 


9 
? 


Booklist 28:352 Ap °32 
“As a work of historical fiction this book 
takes high rank with the best, not excluding 
the work of those writers whose fame rests in 
secure harbor. It is a substantial edifice built 
by a sincere and skillful workman. . . The book 
is a call to indiv‘dualism. It is a sort of im- 
pulse to a nobler and freer life than that which 
millions live in these soft davs.”’ C. J. Finger 
Books p4 Mr 27 °32 520w 
Boston Transcript pl Ap 9 °32 450w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p6 My 7 °32 


+ N Y Times p5 Mr 18 '32 500w 


— Outlook 160:236 Ap ’32 80w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:28 Ap '32 
“The scene is exciting, it is also a reconstruc- 
tion of local history, vivid, explicit, significant 
—not just an adventure, but the past given 
a and blood by authentic detail.’’ H. S. Can- 
vy 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:633 Ap 2 '32 550w 
Sat R of Lit 8:684 Ap 23 '32 80w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:165 My ‘32 


Children’s Books 


BAKER, MARGARET, and BAKER, MARY. 
Peacock eggs. unp il $2 Duffield [3s 6d Black- 
well] 

32-3420 

All about the silly goose of Bigwiggle who 
decided to hatch peacock eggs, just by way of 
variety. But the difficulty was to find the pea- 
cock eggs, and her adventures, with the thoroly 
satisfactory outcome, make the story. For chil- 
dren eight to ten. Illustrated with silhouettes. 





Booklist 28:438 Je °'32 
New Statesman and Nation 2:sup xx D 
5 °31 120w 
“Part of the charm of the books by Margaret 
and Mary Baker lies in their evocative magic, 
for the reader has the feeling that around the 
characters and incidents of the story the life of 
a whole village is going on, while the English 
countryside stretches out before him as far as 
he can see. .. The silhouettes, with their charm 
and humor, and the text are so perfectly in 
harmony, that one can only think of them to- 
gether.’’ A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times pl3 F 14 °32 160w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p951 N 26 ‘31 


PARKMAN, MARY ROSETTA. High adven- 
turers. 290p il $2 (6s) Century 
920 Biography—Juvenile literature 31-23148 
Sketches of the lives of men and women who 
have found life a challenge to high adventure. 
Contents: Francis Parkman; Michael Pupin; 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh; Richard Evelyn 
Byrd; Vilhjalmur Stefansson; Edward Mac- 
Dowell; Edwin Austin Abbey; Harriet Hosmer; 
Edward William Bok; Margaret Bondfield; 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. For older boys and 
girls. 





Booklist 28:267 F ’32 
“While inspirational in purpose, the book is 
not sentimental or too moral. In no way par- 
ticularly original, it is interesting and obviously 
genuine, and should be a welcome addition to 
the older juvenile library.’’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:177 O 3 ’31 100w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p948 N 26 '31 
Wis Lib Bul 28:166 My ’32 


RASMUSSEN, KNUD JOHAN VICTOR. Eagle's 


gift; Alaska Eskimo tales; tr. by Isobel 
Hutchinson. 235p il $2.50 Doubleday 
398 Folklore, Eskimo 32-26253 


Eskimo folk tales collected by the author 
during his expedition across arctic America: in 
1921-1924. The tales are told simply and are 
representative of Eskimo life and thought be- 
fore the advent of the white traders. Suitable 
for older boys and girls as well as adult read- 
ers. 


Booklist 28:355 Ap °32 
+- Books p&8 My 8 ’°32 900w 
“These tales have the vigor and fine direct- 

ness of stories collected at first hand. . . In 
any studv of the Eskimo this book will be in- 
dispensable, but boys and girls and older 
neonle. with no thought of comparative myth- 
ology in their minds. will enjoy these tales for 
their beauty and stirring qualities. The artist 
has caught in his illustrations the fine poetic 
quality of the stories.”” A. T. Eston 

+ N Y Times p9 Ap 24 °32 280w 
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This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1932 
issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 





Acheson. Password to Paris (S 32) ...... 910 
Adams. Blackthorn (S °32) ...........+.. J 
Allen. Adventurous Americans (S '32) oe 
Atherton. Adventures of a novelist S 32) ie 
Baker and Baker. Peacock eggs (O' on ae 
Barton. He upset the world (S $2)" ey 200 
Beals. Banana gold (O °32) ......-ceeeeeees 910 
Becker. Under twenty (S °32) ............ F 
Beebe. Nonesuch (8 .°32) .c.cccesccsceccees 

Bent. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (S °32) 5 
Bradford. Saints and sinners (S °32) ...... B 


Brill and Youtz. Your child and his parents 

Oe "ED  csade sch atts ehebetes ond coe eee 100 
Brooks. Life of Emerson (S °32) 
Chapman. Pony express (O '32) 
Deland. Captain Archer’s daughter (S °32) 
Finger. Foot-loose in the West. (S '32) .. 910 
Fosdick. As I see religion (O °32) 200 
Hedin. Across the Gobi desert (O '32) .... 910 


Hottes. Book of trees (O °32) ............ 600 
Jones. Christ of the Mount (S °32) ...... 200 
Lattimore. Manchuria (O '32) .............. 900 


Lawes. Twenty thousand years in Sing Sing 

Ce Pn noe oaks Mae eaMbsth ope tioebeccesccces 300 
Lent. Clear track ahead! (S °32) ......... 
Lewisohn. Expression in America (S '32) 


Lippmann and Scroggs. -pprere States in 
world affairs (S °32) . 300 
Marble. Nobel prize winners ‘in’ literature, 
1901-1931 (O '32) 
Moore. Listening to music (O '32) .......... 7 
O’Hara. Making watercolor behave (O °32) .. 700 


Parkman. High adventurers (O '32) ...... J 
Parrish. Loads of love (O ’32) .............. b 
Rasmussen. Eagle’s gift (O '32) J 
Ross. South of sero (B °B3) ....cccccccccees J 
Salter. Recovery (© °82) ....cscscsccsecces 300 
Sinclair. American outposts (O '32) ....... B 
Skinner. Our changing theatre (O '32) .... 700 
Thomas. Arabia felix (S 32) .............. 910 
hetero Omnibus book of travellers’ tales 
Ne a a ead did ad ogeb'on 910 
Weitenkampf. Quest of the print (O '32) .. 700 
Wrire. LG6S Bie (0 BR) occ cccccccccces Fr 
Wylie. Collected poems (O ’32) ...... 800 


Dilly T ante Observes 


(Continued from page 115) 


laws of Art, making his experiments 
and his discoveries, as delicate as those 
of Science, he think of nothing—not 
even his country—except the truth that 
is before him.” There is no deviation 
in Proust from that high conception of 
his duty. It is stupid to accuse him of 
exalting snobs and perverts. He impaled 
and dissected them. It was a fortunate 


catch of specimens—fortunate for all of 
us—that he made out of the waters of 
French royalist society. Shining, they 
crumble before our eyes; it is their 
furious disintegration that provides such 
brilliant illustrative material for 
anatomy of Time, unremitting leveler of 
beauty and rank. 


his 


A Revised ee Grade Collection 


(Continued from page 105) 


Story Hour Books 


Branco, Marcery WILLIAMS 
Little wooden doll. (Little Library.) 
Macmillan. 
Branco, MarGcery WILLIAMS 
Velveteen rabbit. Doran. 
BuRNETT, Mrs. Frances (Hopcson ) 
Cozy lion. Century. 
Burnett, Mrs. Frances (Hopcson ) 
Rackety-packety house. Century. 
Co_uM, PADRAIC 
Peep show man. 
Macmillan. 
FarrstTaR, MRs., pseud. 
Memoirs of a London doll. 
Library.) Macmillan. 


(Little Library.) 


( Little 


Frievp, RACHEL 
Dog Toby. (Little Library.) Macmil- 
lan. . 


FIetD, RACHEL 
Polly Patchwork. Doubleday. 


LorTinc, HuGH 
Story of Mrs. Tubbs. Stokes. 


Lonc, MarGEURITE THOMPSON, 
RaceTTE, DorA FANCHON 
Skipper Dee Skee. Macaulay. 


and 


SusaNna’s Auction; from the French; 
il. by Boutet de Monvel. (Little Li- 
brary). Macmillan. 
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Making the 
Most of Books 


By Leal A. Headley 


ene than a library tool. A book for 
the general reader. Addressed to the 
college student but equally useful to the 
person seeking to educate himself—to the 
booklover—to the one who has not fully 
discovered the joys of reading. 


Arouses a genuine enthusiasm for books 
and serves as a practical guide to the improve- 
ment of reading techniques and to the use of 
card catalogs, dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
general reference aids. A book which 
“should be in every library” according to 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Librarian, Milwaukee 
Public Library, and Chairman of the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education. 343p. $3. 
To libraries, $2.40. 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue i} Chicago, Illinois 
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Phyllis Bentley 


UTOBIOGRAPHICAL sketch :— 

I was born in 1894 in Halifax, a 
busy manufacturing town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the heart of the 
Pennine Chain; and I have spent most of 
my life there, my family on both sides 
being intimately connected with the local 
woolen textile industry. 

I was educated at the Cheltenham La- 
dies’ College, and took a London Univer- 
sity degree in 1914. During the War I 
first taught in a neighboring boys’ school, 
and then did secretarial work in the Min- 
istry of Munitions. 

I cannot remember a time when I did 
not invent stories and mean to be a writ- 
er. My three brothers are all several 
years older than I am, so as a child I was 
left to dream out the days in interminable 
fairy stories which I invented as I went 
along. Largely owing to this habit, I be- 
lieve, I was sent to school when I was 
four years old, but I could read when I 
went there. My habit of dreaming and 
inventing stories persisted in. school life, 
and I remember once, as I was walking 
home with several bigger girls, suddenly 
uttering aloud the words “said she,” to 
the great alarm of my companions. [ do 
not know the date of my first actual at- 
tempt at literary composition, but | 
distinctly remember giving my father, as 
a birthday present, an original poem on 
“The Volcano” —with illustrations—when 
I was about six years old. 

My new novel, /nheritance, is a kind 
of “saga” of the textile trade in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire since the Industrial 
Revolution, symbolized by the varying 
fortunes of one family, the Oldroyds. 
The whole “feel” of the woolen industry, 
the social and industrial atmosphere, I 
have got simply by living all my life in 
the West Riding amongst it all. As a 
child I used often to go to my father’s 
mill, lean over the edge of the boiler pit 
and watch the various processes of cloth 
manufacture. My father was a man very 
highly skilled in all textile processes, and 
famous for this far beyond the walls of 
his own mill. My two younger brothers 
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PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


are still in the textile trade as dyers and 
finishers ; we still own the same mill, but 
we have not the long history of the Old 
royds. I am familiar with the dialect and 
conditions of Yorkshire workers’ lives 
today largely thru my regular voluntary 
work at the Halifax Child Welfare Clin 
ic, where I have come into contact with 
their wives and children. 

It is characterization which 
me most in a novel, and character which 
interests me most in life. Especially | 
am interested in the difference between 
any person in youth and the same person 
in later life; the way life moulds charac 
ter, and character moulds life, is what 
appeals to me. I am particularly fascin 
ated by characters which seem rather 
unsympathetic and unattractive to a cas 
ual observer. How they become so, from 
being charming and lovable children, is, 
I think, a deeply interesting and import 
ant study. 


interests 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REKOVAP 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE 
Which Should Be in Every Library 


Now that the rearing of children is becoming a matter of edu- 
cation rather than a reliance on instinct alone such a periodical 
as Parents’ Magazine is in wide demand. I know of nothing that 
can take its place. It is attractive in make-up, appealing to the 
parents both by its artistry and its practical advice - - - The 
magazine is popular in style but scientific in background and leads 
the users of it to more extensive reading, and their children to a 
healthier environment. - - - This makes it an essential reference 
tool in the library. 
MARY COBURN, Librarian 


Librarians must know the answer to scores of questions about the rearing of 
children which come up every day from interested parents, teachers, preachers, 
women’s clubs members and students. A complete file of 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer most 
of these questions quickly and con- 
clusively as you will agree if you 
examine our five year subject in- 
dex, now offered for only 10 cents 
a copy. The authoritative articles 
in this magazine are always fully 
indexed in  Wilson’s Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Whenever anyone consults you 
about child problems be sure to 
tell them what you know about The 
Parents’ Magazine, the foremost 
publication in this field with a 
circulation of over 250,000 families. 


THE 5 YEAR INDEX 


Nearly 1000 articles on every child rearing 
problem are indexed and classified so that you 
can locate quickly, authoritative opinion and 
comment upon Baby Care, Behavior, Discipline, 
Food Habits, Obedience, in 
fact every general topic from 
INDEX adolescence to vocational 
to Authoritative Artieon | training. This index covers 
EVERY the last five years and the 
$2.00 A YEAR Slice. publishers can supply most of 
the back issues at regular 
price, 25c a copy. 
An unbroken file of this 
magazine becomes more valu- 
able each year. Be sure to 
provide enough copies to an- 
swer fully any question about 
child rearing. 





Add to your magazine list at $1.75 


The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
114 East 32nd St. New York 
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Carleton Beals 


ARLETON BEALS is one of those 

men whose lives are rich with the 
foreign names of the places they have 
been, the things they have done, and 
the people they meet. Recently he 
wrote from Mexico where he went to 
continue his studies after receiving a 
Guggenheim Fellowship: “I am _ living 
in a villa in Coyoacan, where Cortez 
established the first Ayuntamiento or 
city government in the newly conquered 
Mexico. My home is within two blocks 
of the first house constructed by Cortez 
in Mexico and within four or five blocks 
of the Casa de Alvarado, whiere his 
second in command Pedro de Alvarado 
lived. Within a few blocks is the Pedre- 
gal, a vast black lava flow, which blotted 
out the oldest civilization known in the 
Americas some four to ten thousand 
years ago.” 

Born at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in 
November 1893, Mr. Beals received a 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, cum laude, 
at the University of California in 1916. 
He has studied at Columbia University 
where he received his M.A., the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, the University of 
Rome where he witnessed Mussolini’s 
march on Rome, and in 1923 at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 


Altho he has traveled widely in 
Europe and has_ ridden horseback 
thru the Riff country of Northern 


Africa by far the greater part of the 
last fifteen years he has spent in Mexico. 
He knows Mexican life at first hand. 
He has slept in the hovels of the Indians 
and the palaces of the government. He 
has eaten Indian food, slept on their 
straw mats and lived witk them for long 
stretches at a time. He has spent years 
collecting their Aztec legends. He has 
taught them and been taught by them. 
In Latin America Mr. Beals has seen 
many revolutions. In Mexico alone he 
has witnessed four government upsets. 
He has been on a train attacked by Vil- 
lista rebels. He was held up by Mexican 
bandits and rode thru the Catholic 
revolt at Jalisco in 1928. He was seized 
and held incommunicado by a Mexican 
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CARLETON BEALS 


General because of articles in an Ameri 
can magazine. He was refused admit 
tance to Guatemala, then given forty 
eight hours in which to cross the coun 
try, because the authorities were angered 
by an article in Current History Maga 
zine. Some-time lecturer at the National 
University of Mexico he was on the staff 
of President Carranza in Mexico. In 
Nicaragua during the revolution he found 
Sandino in San Rafael del Norte, when 
5,000 marines and the American Press 
were declaring this rebel had fled from 
the country to Honduras. 

Carleton Beals’ books: 

Mexico: An Interpretation, 1923; Rome o1 
Death: The Story of Fascism, 1923; Brim- 
stone and Chili, 1927; Con Sandino en Nica 
ragua, 1928; Destroying Victor (a novel), 
1929; Mexican Maze, 1931; Banana Gold, 
1932; Porfirio Diaz, 1932. 




















‘Nonsense... ! 


He thought he saw an albatross 
That fluttered ’round the lamp 
He looked again and found it was 
A penny postage stamp. 
“You’d best be getting home,” he said. 
“The nights are very damp.” 


SPEAKING of albatrosses, perhaps you think that this is going to 
be a disquisition on Coleridge. . . . Or, speaking of lamps, an 
essay on the warm pleasures of reading good books at night. . . . 
Or, speaking of penny postage stamps, a request to write us a 
letter. . . . Or, finally, speaking of Lewis Carroll (we see we 
don’t have to tell you who wrote the above), a treatise on the 


whimsical Nineteenth Century. 


* 
WE might have done all these things. . . . We might have told 
you that if anything new is discovered about Coleridge, you 
will find it in THe Bookman... . We might have talked about 
how THe BookMAN multiplies the pleasure of reading good 
books at night, and helps you select them. . . . Or how four 
thousand librarians do write us, once a year, when they renew 
their subscriptions . . . or that we hope you haven’t missed 


the series of articles on Lear and Carroll and Gilbert and 
Thackeray that have been running in recent issues. 


But instead, we are merely going to suggest that for an institu- 
tion dealing with books not to be equipped with America’s only 
literary monthly . . . for a library, in other words, not to sub- 
scribe to THE BooKMAN, is 


. . « ‘Nonsense ! 


The Bookman - 386 Fourth Avenue, New York - $4.00 a Year 
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Rose C. Feld 


OSE C. FELD was born in Rumania 
in 1895, the daughter of a mer- 
chant in wheat. When she was four 
years old, her father decided to migrate 
to the wheat country in the United 
States, with Minnesota, as his objective. 
The family never reachdd Minnesota, but 
remained in New York. 

In June 1915 Miss Feld received a 
diploma and a license to teach in the 
schools of New York and by October 
of the same year knew, she says, that 
“I had made a tremendous mistake in 
the choice of a life work.” To quote Miss 
Feld’s own story of her subsequent 
career: 

“In December of the same year, by 
dint of the brash courage of youth, I 
crashed the gates of the New York 
Times. It is to Adolph S. Ochs I owe 
my gratitude for the joy a good deal of 
my work has given me. I knew no one 
in the newspaper world. I was twenty, 
and felt my ignorance in the game 
keenly. I felt the thing to do was to 
try all the newspapers, beginning with 
the best and hoping, desperately, that the 
least of them would give me a chance. 
Adolph S. Ochs’ name appeared on the 
editorial page of the Times and I wrote 
him, a very young but, apparently, an 
impressive letter. A trial assignment 
from Alden March, then Sunday editor 
of the paper, followed. I lied about my 
age and I lied about my need of money— 
which was urgent—and the first year, 
getting scraps that fell from the table 
of the regular staff members, made all 
of $300. 

“The second year, however, when 
Ralph H. Graves became Sunday editor, 
I became a regular staff member and life 
took on a new and exciting tempo. 
Graves, in my opinion, epitomizes all 
editorial virtues. Names in the sense of 
a writer’s reputation meant little to him; 
the story was the thing. His confidence 
that you would not fall down on the job 
made you come thru no matter how in- 
surmountabie the difficulties seemed at 
first. He never said much in praise but 
the importance of the subsequent assign- 
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ROSE C. FELD 


ment or the place he gave you on the 
first page was more than enough to keep 
you on your toes all the time. Even today 
when this phase of writing has palled 
to a great degree, if he were to call up 
at three in the morning and say, ‘Pack 
your grip; you’re going to Kalamazoo 
on a story’ I’d pack my grip and go, 
joyfully and eagerly. 

“Heritage, by the way, my first novel, 
owes its existence to the assignment he 
gave me to go up to the Coolidge country 
for copy the day after Harding died. 
His industrial assignments, featuring in- 
terviews with men like the late Judge 
Gary, Henry Endicott, Atterbury, Daniel 
Willard, Walter Teagle and others, led, 
also, to the writing of Humanizing In- 
dustry, published in 1920. 

“For the past ten years I have been 
free lancing. As I grow older I find 
myself taking on the usual conventional 

(Continued on page 156) 
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(Continued from page 152) 

point of view that things aren’t what 
they used to be. Certainly I prefer stay- 
ing home and doing original or critical 
writing to going out and covering news- 
paper assignments. I like doing book re- 
views. One gets the best of the author 
without having to listen to the puerilities 
interviews often bring. Some writers 
like Willa Cather or Frank Swinnerton 
or Robert Frost or Merrick are as good 
as the best they offer in print but others 
—well! Yet one doesn’t get over being 
a newspaper person. There are times 
when a good story breaks, when one sees 
what might have been done with it and 
hasn’t been done, that the nostalgia for 
a newspaper office gets almost unbear- 
able. One belongs to a ‘paper’ I believe, 
as one belongs to nothing else.” 

Besides writing for the Times, Miss 
Feld’s work has appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, The Mercury, 
the Century, when Glenn Frank was 
editor, etc. 

“Right now,” she continues, “I am 
finding that living in the country (Con- 
necticut), for the summer, at least, is 
about as happy a way of existence as 
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there is. I own an old barn of a house 
with sixty odd acres, mostly woodland 
and it is as primitive today as it was two 
hundred years ago. I live alone, this year 
with a dog named Patsy Mulligan. My 
friends decided it was safer and would 
make the nights less fearful. Where they 
got the idea that the nights were filled 
with fear I don’t know, but, at any rate, 
I wanted a dog so Pat came up here to 
stay with me. So far there hasn’t been 
a peaceful night, but Patsy is learning. 
And the weeds grow and the front lawn 
looks like a pasture and there is neither 
pattern nor order of the kind man makes 
but it’s quite heavenly.” 

Miss Feld has made two extended 
trips abroad. “Two of my father’s 
brothers,” she says, “make continental 
trips interesting for me; one is a portrait 
painter who has lived in Paris for over 
forty years; the other is a writer, for- 
merly editor of the most prominent paper 
in Bucharest, the Adeverul, and also 
now living in Paris.” 

“People,” says Miss Feld, “are satis- 
factory for occasional periods but as a 
steady diet rather difficult.” 

Miss Feld’s books: 

Humanizing Industry (1920), Heritage 
(1928), A Young Man of Fifty (1932). 
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Johanna Spyri 


Who’s Who Among Crowell Authors 
(1931) provides the following brief 
sketch of Johanna Spyri, author of 
Heidt: 

Comparatively few details of Johanna 
Spyri’s private life have come down to us, 
as by nature she was retiring and shunned 
publicity. In her own eyes, her stories were 
everything, herself nothing. 

Johanna Heusser was born July 12, 1827, 
the second girl and the fourth child, in the 
busy doctor’s family. Her birthplace was “the 
Doctor’s house in Hirzel,” not many leagues 
from Zurich, Switzerland. The village is 
situated upon a green mountain chain which 
separates the Canton of Zurich from that 
of Zug. The child imbibed a love of Nature 
from her birth. 

Johanna married Bernhard Spyri, the town 
clerk of Zurich, and lived in her beloved 
Switzerland all her life long. She died in her 
home in Zurich, July 7, 1901. She obtained 
her wider fame as an author late in life. 


It was not until 1880, when she published 
her story, Heimathlos, which ran into several 
editions, that her reputation began to reach 
into other lands. 


Heidi is her masterpiece, and if she had 
written nothing else her place in literature 
would be secure. But a considerable list of 
books—all dealing with child-life in Switzer- 
land—are credited to her pen, among them 
Rico and Wiselt, Gritli's Children, The Little 
Alpine Musician, and Veronica. Over twenty 
titles are now issued by the Crowells. 
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